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KATHERINE : 
A CHRISTMAS TALE. 


KATHERINE WycuiFFeE could not remember to 
have seen her father. He had died in her early in- 
fancy. She lived in a western county, at a small 
village which contained no more houses than a few 
labourers’ cottages, the unpretending residence of 
Mrs. Wycliffe, the antique parsonage, and the 
large and dignified mansion of a baronet, the 
lord of the manor, and owner of extensive estates 
in the neighbourhood. 

The home of Katherine had once been a farm- 
house, and it still exhibited much of that simple 
and rustic character. Its garden joined the lonely 
little church-yard, from which it was only divided 
by a low hedge; and from the windows of the 
house the graceful Gothic church, with its old 
yew-tree, was visible to the right ; and just beyond 
its end a corner of the irregular brick-built par- 
sonage, covered with a wilderness of ivy. To the 
left extended the park of Sir Ferdinand Fortescue, 
at one extremity of which the church had been 
erected, and a long avenue of large horse-chesnut 
trees stretched up the varied ascent whereupon, 
amid ancient woods, was built the mansion. Its 
venerable front, portions of which might be seen 
through the foliage, was, like the vicarage, of dark 
brick, but adorned with a profusion of rich and 
grotesque stone carved-work. 

Katherine was very fond of sitting for hours at 
one of the windows which commanded a view of 
these objects and of the expanse of country di- 
rectly opposite her mother’s house. No sounds 
could reach her but those of the bees and birds, 
or the occasional lowings of the cattle and cries 
of the deer in the beautiful park. And as often 
as the weather permitted her she left the house, 
and occupied a seat on a bank in the garden, 
shaded with lilacs and laburnums and sheltered by 
some evergeens, from which she looked directly 
upon the green mounds of the church-yard. But 
Katherine did not dislike to see these quiet unob- 
trusive records of mortality, hallowed as they 
were by the neighbouring influence of religion, 
and of the prospect which had met her eyes, even 
from herin rag the part which she could the least 
have borne to lose, was the narrow grass-grown 
enclosure, with the red berries of the yew on its 
gravel path, and the leaves from the surrounding 
trees resting so lightly on its graves. 

She had grown to be almost a woman without 

once thinking that she was any thing but a child. 
She was not pretty, but she wanted only a little of 
being beantiful. For though her skin was as pale 
and clear as the whitest of the flowers she loved, and 
her features might easily have been more perfectly 
chiselled, yet her smooth forehead, over which 
her long brown hair parted, (like a silken veil 
over an alabaster vase,) her delicate mouth, and 
fair large hazel eyes, with lashes, in whose shaduw 
seemed to be the atmosphere of a world of 
thought,—these, and her graceful figure, and, 
above all, her low musical voice and gentle smile, 
made her, nothing indeed to the crowd, for it had 
never seen her, but something very sweet and 
precious to the few who knew of her existence. 
der acquaintances were scarcely more than the 
clergyman and the lord of the manor, of whose 
houses I have said something. The former was a 
widower with one son; the latter, who died when 
Katherine was about fifteen, left two sons and as 
many daughters to the care of Lady Fortescue. 





Everard Marlow, the son of the vicar, was two 
or three years older than Katherine, and, as you 
will have expected, was passionately in love with 
her. He had been educated exclusively by his 
father; and, as he had never left the mw Ad in 
which she had always lived,—and as, moreover, 
only a small field divided the gardens of their re- 
spective homes,—it is not surprising that they 
should frequently have been companions. The 
greater part of Katherine’s knowledge had been 
gained in conversation with Everard, and all his 
conceptions of those lovely supra-mundane na- 
tures of whom his Platonizing father delighted to 
discourse, were modelled from the young maiden, 
whom he saw almost every day, and sometimes 
all day long. He often brought her books from 
the library of the vicarage, sometimes they en- 
joyed them together. ut, at all events, she 
never read a page of Herbert, or Drayton, or 
Walton, or Spenser, or Froissart, which they did 
not afterwards talk about earnestly and delight- 
edly. They rejoiced to walk seguir in field or 
garden, and to draw from every flower some 
bright and fragrant morality, in which a more 
exquisite and personal meaning was often not 
awanting. And now and then they stood in 
that old church-yard, and would clothe the ten- 
der solemnities of death in that rich and delicate 
pomp wherewith our forefathers delighted to 
array them. Nor were their innocent paths unil- 
luminated by visions of religious antiquity,— 
of the knight watching his armour, from eve 
till morning, in some grey aisle, on the eve of 
perilous and holy enterprise,—of his lady girding 
on him that consecrated sword which yet she 
trembled to look upon; or of the solitary in his 
little hermitage amid the pathless woods. And 
thus the triumphal banners which the strength of 
their youthful affection bore into all the dim re- 
gions of human meditation, were emblazoned with 
the very heraldry of heaven. 


Katherine was never so well pleased to walk in 
the broad fields, or in the shady park, as when 
Everard accompanied her. She never sang with 
such an intense expression, as when the song 
was of his inditing. And he, silent, retiring, 
and ill at ease in any other society, with her was 
eloquent and inventive,—his tongue rich in thought 
and imagery,—and his very bearing more bold, 
open, and spirited. Yet when they were together 
there sometimes came to both of them moments 
of confusion, hesitation, faltering speech, down- 
cast eyes, and trembling hands, when they were 
pained by silence, and afraid to speak ; nor did 
these occasions supply very bitter remembrances. 
You may ask what they looked forward to. But, 
in truth, they never looked forward at all, or 
examined the state of their feelings. They re- 
joiced in each other’s presence, as they rejoiced 
in the brightness of the sky and the beauty of the 
country, and perceived not that there was any 
danger in the affection which lent to the heavens 
and the landscape a deeper interest and ten-fold 
glory. 

This could not last; and before Katherine was 
seventeen, the circumstances were preparing which 
must render her miserable. They were wakened 
from their dream by the death of Mr. Marlow, 
in the summer, at the close of which he had de- 
signed to send his son to one of the universities. 


Everard had now no friend on earth but Kathe- 


rine and her mother, nor more money than would 
be required for a few months’ subsistence. He 





saw his father buried, and a day or two after sat 
down in the little study crowded with books, 
where they had so often spent pleasant hours 
among authors whose light no age can render dim; 
and here, amid so many memorials of his dead 
father, and productions of the wisest teachers, he 
set himself to review his own position and pro- 
spects, and to form some determination for his 
future guidance. He could, however, come to 
no resolution more definite than that of imme- 
diately repairing to London, and there seeking for 
some employment suitable to his age, abilities, 
and education, This plan he decided to put in 
practice on the next day. 

That evening he went to take leave of Mrs. 
Wycliffe, the hed always treated him with the 
familiarity and kindness of a mother. Katherine 
started when she heard his intention, and for a 
moment trembled violently. But he explained 
so clearly the necessity for this conduct that she 
did not attempt to alter his determination. They 
were all silent and melancholy, and Everard felt 
that, if he remained in the presence of Katherine, 
he should give > a burst of imprudent and 
unmanly sorrow. He soon left them, and in part- 
ing shook so convulsively that he could scarcely 
touch the hand of his mistress, and there was a 
tempest of agony in his wild and stammering 
* God bless you.’ 

It was but an hour or two after this, when he 
stood under the translucent sky of a summer 
night beside his father’s newly-made grave. His 
mind was too tumultuous for the place; he felt 
it a kind of sacrilege to look upon that fresh-laid 
turf; he turned from it, and knelt, and prayed 
to God, and his reflections became calmer and 
more resolute. I will not attempt to tell you 
what were his thoughts while he thus meditated 
and mourned over the remains of his parent. 
His worldly situation was now as desolate as pos- 
sible ; and, but for his attachment to Katherine, 
so would have been his heart. In leaving the 
church-yard he passed close to the low hedge which 
divided it from her garden. He looked to the 
window of her chamber, but it was dark ; and to 
lose the happiness of gazing at a light which 
would have been shining on her face, was a great 
additional misery to him. However, in turning 
his eyes to the garden in which he had so often 
walked, he was recompensed for his first disap- 
pointment by seeing Katherine herself. She was 
standing under an acacia, and leaning against the 
stem, with her hands closed and drooping, and 
her head bent sorrowfully downwards. In a mo- 
ment Everard was beside her, and had seized 
those slender hands, and pressed one of them to 
his heart, and the other to his lips. ‘The lady had 
been weeping, and her tears now flowed anew; 
and in her affliction she thought not of nage | 
the youth when he clasped her in his arms, an 
kissed her dank eyes and her quivering mouth. 
And when he asked her to promise that she would 
be true to him under whatever circumstances, her 
head fell upon his shoulder, and she whispered, 
‘a 

That night there was a kind of victorious des 
ration and miserable triumph in the feeling which 
kept Everard awake while he thought of his own 
utter helplessness in the world, and of the intoxi- 
cating happiness from which it debarred him. He 
set out early the next morning, and for the first 
time had to exercise an independent will. And 
while he was struggling to procure subsistence in 


London, Katherine also was brought into a new 
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situation. She and her mother had always been 
acquainted with Lady Fortescue and her children. 
Henry, the young baronet, was now a member of 
Christ Church, and spent the university vacations 
at home. Latterly, his walks or rides towards 
the church became much more frequent; and it 
was whispered in the village that this did not arise 
from mere admiration for the architecture of the 
antique building, but that he was considerably in- 
fluenced by its proximity to the home of Kathe- 
rine Wycliffe. 

Now, you must know, the two Misses Fortescue 
were remarkably well educated young ladies. 
If you had heard them talk about any one of three 
or four sciences, you would never have found out 
(unless you were much more learned, and much 
more inquisitive than is fashionable) that they 
understood nothing of what they were saying, 
and (which might perhaps be a little the cause of 
their knowledge being such as I mentioned) that 
they cared nothing about the subjects of those 
sciences. They could certainly turn English into 
French or Italian, and at the same time preserve 
so completely the character of the original, that 
no one who saw their exercises could doubt for a 
moment from what language they were translated. 
Their feet were not worse instructed than their 
minds ; some people even said better, for they 
danced admirably. Moreover, they sang and 
played as well as if they had been machines made 
only for that very purpose. They were also very 
fond of reading those sage productions—romantic 
stories, and professed to take great delight in 
poetry; but I think I observed that they were 
more pleased with Mr. Westall’s illustrations of 
* Paradise Lost,’ than with the poem itself; and 
I am sure they would have considered it very te- 
dious to pay-much attention either to the human 
species (except as it might furnish them with 
lovers and husbands,) or to natural objects, 
which are commonly the materials of poetry. 
Lastly, they and their mother were said to have 
resolved that they would marry no one of lower 
rank than peers. 

This, I am aware, has been a little digression ; 
but I wished you to understand that there were 
very good reasons why Katherine could not be an 
intimate friend of the Misses Fortescue, and con- 
sequently that I have not neglected any thing im- 
portant to her, in hitherto omitting all articular 
mention of them. But they now more frequently 
accompanied their brother in his visits to Mrs. 
Wycliffe, and endeavoured to engage her daughter 
to pass more of her time at the Manor-House. 
This may have been at Sir Ferdinand’s persuasion ; 
for, they were very much dependent on him as to 
the amount of their fortunes, and were also re- 
markably affectionate sisters. But though his 
opportunities of seeing Katherine were thus, in 
some degree, increased, she would by no means 
consent to enter into that close familiarity with any 
of the family which he appeared to wish ; and he 
did not derive as much advantage in her affection 
even from the pretty frequent interviews he en- 
joyed, as a young, rich, and handsome baronet 
might have seemed fairly entitled to when he 

aid court to a portionless and obscure young 
ady. Nor did Katherine exactly dislike him; for 
with the liveliness of a man of talent, and the 
ease of a man of the world, to her he was pro- 
foundly and devotedly respectful. But she saw 
that he was impetuous, and almost overhearing in 
temper, and she suspected that, except where some 
particularattachmeatimpelled him, he was habitu- 
ally indifferent to the welfare of others. But above 
all his suit was hopeless when she thought at the 
same time of him and of Everard, in the eyes of 
the world a trembling, rustic boy; but as she 
knew him, and no one then living but herself did 
know him, benevolent, brave, pious, learned 
cloquent, and impassioned! In truth, however, 
it did not once occur to her to make any formal 
comparison between them. The feeling which 
dictated her vow of fidelity to Everard had not 
since flagged for a moment, Everard Marlow 





was her chosen lover, her betrothed husband, 
and Sir Henry Fortescue a passing stranger. The 
one had grown and rooted himself for years into 
her heart ; while the other was but a leaf whirled 
by the breeze across her path. 


Yet month and month passed on, and Sir 
Ferdinand did not relax in his pretensions. 
Lady Fortescue, probably because she was 

owerless in the matter, did not attempt to 
interfere, and her son would not make any 
formal proposal which might enable Katherine 
to give him a decided rejection. He felt that she 
offered him not the slightest encouragement; and, 
he suspected that he might have a more fortunate 
rival, and that this rival might be Everard. The 
latter wrote to his mistress, not frequently but 
with the utmost enthusiasm of passion. He said 
little of his worldly situation, but Katherine 
thought she could discover in all he said an un- 
dertone of reluctant despair ; and the expressions 
of a breaking heart seemed to pierce and jar amid 
the deepest and fondest accents of love. The 
melancholy girl answered his letters by entreaties 
that he would let her know the worst. But for 
more than a year he evaded to reply distinctly, and 
talked only of his recollections and his hopes. 


At length she received a letter to the following 
effect: ‘ When we parted, dear Katherine, I had 
little, indeed, of clear expectation, but much of 
vague hope. I saw indistinct visions of literar 
eminence and professional fortune, but your af- 
fection was the star that glittered through the 
clouds, the rainbow that gleamed upon them. I 
was, in truth, wofully ignorant of my own powers 
and the world’s wants. I have been compelled 
to labour like a beast of burthen that I might 
win a scanty subsistence. I came to London with 
fair general acquirements and moderate abilities ; 
but Iwas unfit for any one profession, or even 
decent trade. I had no resource but my pen ; and 
in the attempt to obtain literary employment of 
any kind whatever I met with a thousand rebuffs 
and insults. I endured all that I could not repel, 
and at last succeeded in gaining my daily bread. 
But how often have I been forced to choose be- 
tween the going without a day’s food and the writ- 
ing what | did not believe, or could not approve 
of. You, and you alone on earth, will not be 
surprised that I did what I knew to be right. But 
this is not the worst; the starving the body is 
little to the destruction of the mind ; and in merely 
doing that which is involved in the very idea of 
writing for a support, I felt that I was breaking 
into aruin, and covering with poisonous weeds 
whatever little my soul may once have con- 
tained of strong and honest. Though IF never 
have blasphemed my own convictions, I was com- 

celled to decide when I was ignorant, to publish 
ittle notions as large principles, to write with 
earnestness about things which I despised, to turn 
my back upon profound and generous studies, 
that I might give myself wholly up to the meagre 
pettiness of the popular irritations which pre- 
vail for an hour. Every thought which might 
have grown into something of strength and beauty, 
had to be strangled at the moment of its birth, 
that it might be offered, without delay, to the 
impatient anatomy or greedy hunger of the pub- 
lic. The soil which might perhaps have nourish- 
ed one full-grown oak, is exhausted in the produc- 
tion of eternal crops of saplings, to be perpetually 
cut down and cast into the furnace. Moreover, 
during this degrading course of exertion, scarcely 
any day suffices for more than its own wants, and 
there is not the possibility of labouring to become 
possessed of professional instruction. Every mo- 
ment of this kind of existence devours something 
of that provision (of time and thought) appointed 
by God for the service of the future. 


‘ But, Katherine, I would have persevered in 
enduring all this misery, all this gué/t,—I could 
almost have submitted to what,I felt as degrada- 
tion and ruin, so that I had but gained the most 
miserable additional chance of making you my 





own. 
prospect of any kind. I have fully resolved to 
leave London immediately, and struggle through 
the expences of the Cambridge course as best I 
may. 1 am fearfully answerable to God if I re- 
main a moment longer than is absolutely neces- 
sary,—a machine which, while by acting it gradu- 
ally destroys its own principle of motion, serves 
at the same time no outward purpose, save the 
diffusion of shallow follies, if not pernicious lies. 
But think, my beloved Katherine, to what fate 
this plan of going to Cambridge, my only con- 
ceivable plan of life, must infallibly condemn you. 
When'l have laboured, and tarved, and studied 
my way to a degree, I shall be four years older 
than I am now, and I trust somewhat wiser. But 
the sole imaginable resourse which could make 
me a richer man would be a fellowship, and the 
Fellows of Colleges are condemned to celibacy, 
until, perhaps at past fifty, they receive church 
livings. My whole onward path is one of shame, 
and doubt, and gloom, and struggle; and you, 
Katherine,—you who thought me worthy of your 
precious love,—you whom for years I have loved 
with my whole soul, and whom I love at this mo- 
ment as fondly and intensely, as when at our 
parting your tears wetted my lips,—you must not, 
shall not be bound by the chain which weighs so 
heavily on me. God is my witness that I can 
conceive no sacrifice which I would not make as 
readily as shake the dust from off my feet, if I 
could thereby put myself in a position to ask your 
hand. But there is no possibility of this. One 
little year has taught me more of what are exis- 
tence, and man, and society, than I could have 
learned by a life’s study of the philosophers and 
divines. 

‘I see, I know, that there is absolutely not one 
single human chance of my being able to obtain, 
at least for many years, more than the bare pit- 
tance which will support my own life. And you, 
so fair, so young, so tremulous to the lightest 
breeze of hardship, I should commit the immea- 
surable villainy of subjecting you to such a lot as 
mine! Often when I have sat toiling at night in 
some dreary haunt, where alone I had been able 
to hide my head, I have compared the squalid 
penury around me,—a penury which was not merely 
a physical or a conventional evil, but which, by 
its degrading necessities and sordid expedients, 
seemed actually to soil and impoverish the soul,— 
Ihave compared this with the quiet and secure 
comfort of your home, and I have started and 
shuddered in horror to think of the agony of shame 
and guilt that would crush me to the earth if 1 
were to bring into so miserable a position your 
delicate loveliness and refinement. I could not 
do it, my Katherine. I would pray for strength 
to resist even your supplication. It is my busi- 
ness to be wise for you; and though my fate is 
tied to yours by my inmost heart-strings, I ti/l 
have strength to break the bond. For your sake 
I must throw from me your love, as a mother, 
smitten by the plague, would thrust her infant 
from her bosom to save it from the contagion. 
You will have labour, and pain, and contention, 
my beloved! in making yourself as a stranger to 
him whom your young heart has loved so faith- 
fully ; but to do so is the only prudent, the only 
right resolution you can come to. 

‘To you, to almost every woman, the main 
prospect of happiness for the whole of life is in- 
volved in the question of marriage, and into what- 
ever humble and dreary solitude I may be thrown, 
I shall there give thanks to heaven when I am told 
of your becoming a wedded wife. In the mean 
time, I, without danger or sin, may cherish all 
those fondest recollections which are filled with 
you. I shall have no thought of Katherine less 

ure and sacred than herself; and the love which 
iste so often clung to with delight and exulta- 
tion, though now hopeless and aimless, will, 


But, alas! I was, I am, without hope or 


through life, be the one consolation of a lonely, 
melancholy man. My once happy and triumphal 
affections will, indeed, only revisit me as pale 
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spectres; but then will they be dearer and more 
appropriate to me than all that the world can 
afford of most living, blooming, and substantial. 


‘Istill rely, with astrange and fond affection, on 
your old knowledge of me, when I intreat you to 
believe, that what I have written proceeds neither 
from levity of purpose, nor regards of personal 
convenience, nor hopes of profit or advantage, 
nor diminution of reverence for my vow, or fail- 
ing of love for her to whom that vow was made. 
And now, Katherine, the only being I love on 
earth, farewell. Farewell for ever! We cannot 
meet again without feelings which will assuredly 
be miserable, and perhaps sinful. May God bless 
you. Think of me no more,—or only in the most 
hallowed moments of your prayers, when no 
earthly emotion can be connected with the re- 
membrance of 

‘ EverarRD Martow.’ 

When Katherine received this letter, Sir Ferdi- 
nand Fortescue was sitting near her. He recognised 
the hand-writing of the address, even with the 

assing glance which alone he threw upon it. 
The lady had heard nothing, for a considerable 
time, from her lover, and her agitation was now 
evident. The young man went away, and she 
was alone. With hasty fingers she tore open the 
paper. She read through the half of what he had 
written with wonderful steadiness and rapidity ; 
but, when she came to his renunciation of her 
vowed affection, a person of firmer nature than 
hers appeared to be might not have mastered, as 
she did, the paroxysm that shook her. When 
she had come to the end of Everard’s communi- 
cation, she long remained silent and motionless ; 
and then, with an inward sigh, so mournful that 
it seemed laden with her very life, muttered, ¢ it 
shall lie on the heart it has broken,’ and hid it in 
her bosom. 

It was fortunate for her, if life be any blessing 
to the miserable, that, within a very few weeks 
after this memorable morning,—weeks of silent 
and consuming desolation,—her mother received 
the information of almost all her slender property 
being lost in the failure of a commercial house. 
The necessity of their situation roused Katherine, 
and compelled her to think. It was determined, 
that Mrs. Wycliffe should address herself, in this 
her destitution, to some distant relations of her 
husband, and that, in the meantime, the expenses 
of her humble establishment should be as much 
as possible reduced. But the shock of this re- 
verse, which excited a kind of convulsive activity 
in Katherine, completely crushed her mother. 
One day seemed to have loaded her with ten years 
of additional infirmity ; and she was almost im- 
mediately seized with a severe illness. It was 
from the sick-bed of her mother that Katherine 
went to receive Sir Ferdinand Fortescue, who, by 
an accident, had been admitted into the house ; and 
it was at this moment,—an evil augury of evil 
events which were to follow,—that the young 
lover, with impassioned reverence, explained his 
feelings, and hinted his pretensions. In the face 
of the lady, an attentive observer might have per- 
ceived a slight expression of disgust ; but she said 
not a syllable, until Sir Ferdinand had completed 
what he vished to say. She then raised her eyes, 
and spoke to him, slowly, at first, but afterwards 
hurriedly, and her words were to this effect: She 
was sorry to say, that the dangerous illness of her 
mother would prevent her, whatever might be her 
inclination, from entertaining such proposals as 
those with which she was then honoured by Sir 
Ferdinand Fortescue. But, as she wished to save 
him from any further disappointment, and, for 
her own sake, also, to deal with him simply and 
openly, she informed him that she did not love, 
and, therefore, could not wed him; and added, 
that she thought it extremely improbable her 
feelings with regard to him would ever be such 
as to render her a suitable object for his attach- 
ment. She repeated, that her mother’s illness 
must now ir wet her from his company. ‘ But 
this,’ she added, ‘ will, I trust, not give you any 





needless pain, as you may be assured that your 
wish, for which Iam sincerely grateful to you, 
must necessarily remain ungratified.? And so 
Katherine poe A bowed her head, and retired. 

Her mother’s illness continued long, and almost 
all their small remains of property had gradually 
been dissipated. No answer came from the per- 
sons to whom Mrs. Wycliffe had —_— Want, 
—starvation pressed upon them. Katherine ad- 
ministered the last draught of medicine which she 
had the means of paying for, and with a smoulder- 
ing heart, and a cold hand, she wrote, beside the 
bed of the dozing patient, a note to Sir Ferdinand 
Fortescue, who had renewed his proposal by 
letter. 

Her doom was now fixed. But when the ba- 
ronet entreated permission to see her who was to 
become his wife, she compelled herself to write 
to him a full confession of her former engage- 
ments with Everard Marlow, and added, that, 
for circumstances beyond her control, and not 
the state of her affections, had put an end to all 
intercourse between her and her lover, and ab- 
solved her from her vows. It humbled her asa 
woman in her own eyes to confess a baflled at- 
tachment. But she felt, as I hope you will, that 
she would have been criminal as a betrothed wife 
in concealing this the dearest and most intimate 
secret of her life. 

But a few weeks had passed, when a carriage 
left the village conveying Sir Ferdinand Fortescue 
and his pale and trembling bride. In spite of the 
young bridegroom’s lively talent and atiectionate 
admiration of his wife he could not succeed in 
rendering the conversation animated. Katherine 
replied, indeed, to all his remarks with readiness 
and intelligence, and even with an air of gratitude 
for his kindness. But he observed, almost 
with despair, that she seemed perpetually falling 
into reveries, from which, indeed, she startled at 
one word of his; but in a few minutes her eye 
again began to wander, and she had evidently for- 
gotten, if not the existence of her companion, at 
least the closcness of that relation to her in which 
he had that day been placed. After a journey of 
some thirty miles they arrived at a small inn, 
where an accident which had happened to their 
carriage, compelled them, contrary to their pre- 
vious intention, to remain. Early in the evening 
the lady retired to her chamber, and left her hus- 
band in a small sitting-room on the ground-floor, 
and opening off the entrance-hall. He paced the 
floor for some time in impatient disappointment 
at the melancholy and indifference of the woman 
he loved, and he thought, with jealous rage, of 
Everard Marlow. Again he sat down, and re- 
viewed in his mind all the expedients that sug- 
gested themselves for exciting in his wife a some- 
what warmer attachment, but still Everard Mar- 
low presented himself as the one enemy of his 
happiness. Suddenly he heard a step in the hall, 
and after afew seconds a voice, repeating hur- 
riedly and enquiringly the name of Fortescue. 
But little of the dialogue between the stranger 
and the attendant reached Sir Ferdinand’s ears. It 
ended, however, by the traveller’s uttering loudly 
and passionately, some such phrase as ‘ By 
heavens, it cannot be. She is not his wife!’ 
The baronet’s wrath had previously been rising 
at thus hearing his affairs made the subject 
of unauthorised curiosity. He now could re- 
strain himself no longer, but rang the bell, and 
begged that if the person without wished to ask any 
questions as to Sir Ferdinand Fortescue, he might 
be directed to inquire in that room. The stranger 
immediately presented himself, wrapped in a dark 
cloak; but his pale face and marked brow un- 
shaded by ahat. He walked up to the bride- 
groom, and said calmly, ‘ I know not, Sir Ferdi- 
nand, whether you will remember me : it is notim- 
portant that you should. I merely wish to ask 
whether it be true that you were married this 
morning to Katherine Wycliffe?’ ‘Sir, I had 
this morning the honour [the stranger groaned | 


of espousing Miss Wycliffe. And may I beg to 





know, in my turn, what title you can possibly 
have to ask any questions about me or Lady For- 
tescue ?’ ‘1 presume, if you had considered my 
question an improper one, you would not have 
offered to answer it. But, at all events, I do not 
see on what pretence you can object to my asking 
what question, of whom, and concerning whom, 
I please.’ ‘I do object, Sir, to your insolent in. 
quiries and insinuations ; and, moreover, I must 

esire that, besides desisting from these, you will 
instantly leave the house.’ In fine, before five 
minutes, they had escaped together into the fields, 
and were about to bring their quarrel to the most 
perilous of terminations. 

In the mean time, Katherine sat in her chamber 
wretched and motionless. Her heart was with 
those departed hours which had seen her and Eve- 
rard together. A thousand words and gestures, 
which had rendered their interviews delicious, 
now occurred to her. And she mourned, till the 
tears rained fast upon her cheeks, over all those 
choicest portions of her existence, hallowed and 
made beautiful by the presence of him whom first 
and alone she loved. And then, also, she pictured 
to herself the want and degradation which had 
forced out of his inmost soul the last letter he 
wrote to her. She thought of him, older and 
haggard and care-worn, but still wearing his for- 
mer look of thought and resolution. As this 
image occurred to her, she heard a sound as if of 
a distant shot; she raised her head, and thought 
she saw reflected, in the mirror, the very face she 
had conceived. She started, and almost scream- 
ed; but she gathered resolution, stood up and 
looked round: and now, indeed, she needed all 
her courage, for there, between her and the bed, 
was fixed the very form of Everard Marlow,—the 
Everard of her happiness, the Everard of her love, 
but elder, and paler, and more sorrowful. His 
eyes were immoveably bent upon her face, with a 
dead stare; his right-hand was raised and stretch- 
ed forward with the palm turned towards her, 
signing reproach; his left was pressed upon his 
heart, and from beneath it was oozing blood. 

At this horrible vision, her senses for a moment 
failed her. But she recovered ; and still the dead, 
though seemingly most real, being was before 
her, and those withering eye-balls were turned 
upon her. She lifted a candle from the table, 
and began to move towards this creature of the 
grave, but every step became slower and more 
terrible ; and feeling as if she were crushed into 
some loathsome mass of mortality, she crawled 
rather than walked to the vision. But when she 
had come almost within an arm’s reach of the spot 
on which it stood, and shuddering, raised her 
eyes, expecting to encounter the annihilating 
glance of that horrid thing, the glare of the candle 
only shone on a depth of dusky air, backed by 
the large folds of the gloomy curtains. The light 
fell from her hand; she rushed to the door of the 
chamber; and with a yell, rather than a shriek, 
reached in a second the hall. Several persons 
were grouped in the centre; and, starting aside 
at her cry, enabled her to see, placed in a chair, 
and under the examination of a surgeon, the 
corpse of Everard Marlow ! ; 

There were many days before she regained her 
senses, and weeks before she was permitted to 
speak, or to make the slightest exertion. The 
first employment of her feeble fingers was to 
trace, in irregular characters, the following words, 
which she sent to her husband : 

“We must never meet again. I should die of 
recollection in your presence, or destroy myself 
to avoid you. I would that, without committing 
self-murder, I could release you from the re- 
straint which my existence imposes upon you. 
But without this, I trust—I am sure—that I shall 
soon cease to live. 

KATHERINE.’ 

In fact, she only lingered for a few months, and 
happily died, without knowing that when Everard 
Marlow met her husband, he was on his way to 
inform her that he had obtained the promise of a 
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valuable living’ as soon as he could be ordained, 
and to entreat that she would attempt to revive 
her attachment for him. Alas! that attachment 
never failed for a moment, till it accompanied her 
to the grave. 

PHANES. 





MR, BUCKINGHAM’S NEW VOLUME OF TRAVELS, 





Travels in Assyria, Media, and Persia, including a 
Journey from Bagdad across Mount Zagros ; by the 
Puss of Alexander to Hamadan the Ancient Ecba- 
tana, and Capital of the Median Empire. Researches 
in Ispahan, daring a Stay in that City.’ AVisit to 
the Ruins of Persepolis, and Journey from thence by 
Shirat and Shapoor to the Sea-shore; Description of 
Bussorah, Bushire, Bahrem, Ormuz, and Muscat; 
Expedition against the Pirates'of the Persian Gulf; 
Illustrations of the Voyage of Nearchus ; and Pas- 
sage by the drabian Sea to Bombay. By J. S, 
Buckingham. Ato. Colburn. London, 1828. 


Passine over the Journey from Ispahan to 
Persepolis, we rejoin Mr. Buckingham «in ‘his 
visit to the ruins: of the latter place. Much as 
has been said about these celebrated ruins, no- 
thing has yet been settled concerning the date of 
their origin, or the name of their destroyer. The 
ordinary notion, that Alexander was the person 
who reduced them to their present state, is open 
to many objections: firstly, because the marks 
of fire, which exist in almost all other buildings 
that have been subjected to the process of com- 
bustion, are not to be found here: secondly, be- 
cause all the historians of Alexander, (including 
even Quintus Curtins, who supports the hypothesis 
under consideration,) describe the building de- 
stroyed by Alexander as a palace or castle, to 
which edifices no likeness is discernible in the 
ruins ; and, lastly, because in the Book of Mac- 
cabees it is distinctly asserted, that the Temple of 
Persepolis, (for that these ruins are the remains 
of a temple there is no doubt,) was pillaged by 
Antiochus Epiphanes ; and it is highly improbable 
thata work of such vastness would have been re-edi- 
fied in the interval-between the time of Alexander 
and that of Antiochus. But if this question were 
settled against the supposition of Alexander be- 
ing the destroyer of the temple, and in favour of 
the opinion which is supported by strong evidence, 
that Persepolis, though it suffered much from 
Antiochus, was not finally ruined. till. a. much 
later period, (Mr. Buckingham fixes it as late as 
932 A.D., in the time of Sumearah-ud-Dowla,) 
another of perhaps still more diffieult solution 
remains,—who were the builders of the temple ? It 
has been urged with consideraole force that the 
simple habits of the Persians, up to the time of Cy- 
rus, are conclusive against the notion of this rich and 
Juxurious temple being their workmanship ; and, 
yet that the time employed in building must have 
been so considerable, that it is difficult to recon- 
cile the fact that it was complete in the time of 
Alexander, with any hypothesis which should fix 
its date much later than the time of Cyrus. The 
solution of this difficulty Mr. Buckingham ob- 
tains from Diodorus, who asserts that when the 
Persians returned from Egypt, after the invasion 
of Cambyses, they brought with them Egyptian 
workmen and arehiteets whom they caused to build 
the famous palace of Susa of Persepolis, and of 
other eities. All that is needed to support this 
hypothesis, is the internal evidence of there being 
in these ruins vestiges of Egyptian architecture ; 
and our readers will see, from the following de- 
scription of the ruins, that this evidence is not 
wanting : 

“it is very difficult, without being tedious, to give 
any detailed account of the ruins of this celebrated 
place. ‘There is no great temple, as at Thebes, at Pal- 
myra, or at Baalbeck, sufficiently predominant over all 
surrounding objects t attract the chicf attention, and 
iurnish of itself sufficient matter for description and 
admiration. Here, all is in broken' and detached frag- 
micnts, extremely numerous, and each worthy atten- 
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tion, but so scattered and disjointed as to give no per- 
fect idea of the whole. Its principal feature is, that it 
presents an assemblage of tall, slender, and isolated 
pillars, and separate doorways and sanctuaries, spread 
over a large platform, elevated, like a fortification, from 
the level of the surrounding ‘plain, the effect of which 
is increased by the mountains in the distance, _ Diffi- 
cult, however, as is the task of describing such re- 
mains in any connected or striking manner, and brief 
and hurried as was my view of the whole, I shall lay 
before the reader the notes penned on the spot, from 
which he will be able probably to form some tolerably 
accurate idea of the place described ; and then follow 
it by a consideration of some of the ancient descrip- 
tions left us of this plaee, when in its glory, which 
were also examiheil on the spot, and there compared 
with the existing remains, 

‘ The natural rock was hewn down to form the plat- 
form on which the temple of Persepolis stood, and this 
platform was then faced round with masonry. There 
are small quarries of the same stone near it ; but the 
smoothing away of the original rock. most probably 
furnished the greater part of the stone. The facing of 
the platform is of extremely solid work, the stones 
being every where large and well hewn 5 but there is 
great irregularity in the general form of the whole, 
and large and small pieces are often let into each other 
by a sort of dovetailing in the work. The fight of 
steps for ascending the platform is regular, easy, aed 
of noble appearance. The two entrance-gates were 
guarded by sphynxes, forming the portals of a sanc- 
tuary : these animals are very finely executed, and both 
their attitudes and the details of their sculpture are ex- 
cellent. The masonry is also as fine as could be exe- 
cuted at the present day: the blocks are large, closely 
united, and regular in size and shape; they are of a 
bluish marble. The two columns now standing erect 
between these gates of entrance have for their base a 
plinth, which resembles an inverted lotus flower. The 
shaft is marked by very shallow fiutinys, and each pil- 
lar is formed of three pieces. This is covered by an- 
other inverted lotus flower ; and above this rises a 
capita], like the palm-leayed capital of ancient Egyp- 
tian temples. Above this, again, are four scrolls ; then 
8 square fluted plinth, with Ionic volutes; aud lastly, 
above all, a broken mass of some animal resembling a 
ram. The general effect of these columns is slender 
and mean, and very inferior to the Greek or Egyptian. 
From the fragment of one that lies fallen, it is seen 
that the several pieces of which they were composed 
were joined together by a part of the upper piece being 
let down into a corsesponding aperture of the other. 
There is a square cistern near the columns, built of 
very large stones, haying outside it a good moulding, 
and high over it a hanging cornice of the Egyptian 
form. 

* The great mass of the ruins is ona higher platform 
above the first. At the sides of the steps ascending to 
this are sculptured processions, sacrifices, &c, of which 
Niebuhr has given tolerably faithful drawings. They 
are all admirably executed, and bear a striking resem- 
blance to similar procession’ at Thebes and Edfou, in 
Egypt. Among other resemblances are those of trees, 
placed to divide men who are near ascending steps, 
beasts of sacrifice, offerings of meat, cars and horses, 
armed wien, &c, All these sculptures are particularly 
fine, though parts of thera are now buvied, and other 
parts broken ; and even the portions lvast injured are 
discolonred by a thin moss grown over the surface. 
Horizontal lines of open flowers, like the rose or lotus, 
are im some places scen dividing the compartments, 
which is also an Egyptian device. 

* This portion of the ruins seems to have been a grand 
pen portico, consisting of many rows of columns, 
supporting only architraves ; and below them are ob- 
long blocks, as if for pedestals of sphynxes. The se- 
veral columns erect are all fluted : some of them being 
of the same design as those already described; and 
others, the capitals of which appear to be gone, being 
much higher in proportion to their diameter, 

* Above this, on a still higher platform, to the south- 
ward, is seen an assemblage of different sanctuaries, 
which are quite Egyptian in their style. The first of 
these that we entered was a square of about thirty feet, 
having two doors on the north, one on the south, two 
on the west, and one on the east. These are perfectly 
Egyptian in every respect, ay may be seen from the 
drawings of those that exist: they are composed of 
three, pieces—two portals and an architrave, and above 
this the cornice. . Their inner surfaces are sculptured 
with designs representing the sacrifices of beasts. The 
priests have umbrellas held over them as in India, and 
the guards are armed with spears, Between the doors 
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are monoliths, like those used in, Egypt, for keep: “Hence 
the sacred animals, and about the same size, Mee : but as 
these were inscriptions of the arrow-headed one ] 
The gates were closed, not by doors, but by bars daly acre J 
of which the sills still remain’; but oth: opel anj gery 60 
closed monoliths, the first being ‘like mere windy. tomb of 
frames, had each folding doors of metal, as the fa) in’ ce 






for the pivots, both above. and below, were ponte 
to afford sufficient strength to stome. Some .of these 
monoliths are quite perfect, and might be easi 
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to the British Museum, by way of Bushire. 
them were highly polished, and one es 
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to us to give out as clear a rhectind as sf round i 
mirror of glass. It is on these monoliths thar'4, rious ¢l 
Arabic, Coptic, and Persian inscriptions are deeply ext, Like 
and that with so much care as to have required daygo: MM pave bee 
weeks in the execution. ‘The proportions of the door alive 3 2 
are extremely massive ; and their passages are 60 na. of a eyp 
row, as not to admit of two persons passing: each other Ml -giontls 
commodiously. They are all of blaek stone, Slightly after ha 
veined with quarts, and very close-grained. | There.ar fh -qqwed © 
also many arrow-headed inscriptions on the portalsofMl ibe sh 
these doors, all beautifully cut; and three of. thisde. fi in Engl 
scription on cach side the great entrance, guarded by Ml served ¥ 
the sphynxes below. nails wpeare, | 

* Beyond this, a few paces to the south-east, ie.an. Mh construe 
other similar sanctuary of doors and monoliths. Phis i teinpora 
however, is larger than the former, and. hati citchl Mf wo his | 





pedestals for six rows of columns: of six pillars 
which probably support an open roof, with: a icentral 
passage for water. This extends to the end of the pla. 
form on the south-east, which, with the natural rock, 
is here at.an elevation of at least thirty feet from th 
ground. a 
* Beyond this to the eastward, on slower platform, 
is the square of another similar sanctuary; forniediof 

























































doors and open or closed windows or recesses : these, ago. ‘T 
however, are not monoliths like the others, thesides fl -own hat 
and architraves being separate pieces, and now hal about a 
buried in earth. AY, Afghan 
* To the north-east of this, and on a higher levels reign 0 
a part of the frame of a larger but similar sanctuary, was the 
in the middle of which were columns. Three dfthe ff mid to. 
gates of this are all that now remain, but these are-fine J finely ¥ 
than any before described. Their inner portals tr fj Moham 
sculptured with representations of priests, sonte stand. Kurreet 
ing with umbrellas held over them, and others sitting Dervish 
on chairs, their feet on footstools, with rows ‘of staves ff tomb o! 
beneath, supporting the throne on which they.sit, sf ¢qnt 
found in the tombs of the Persian eo Behind the divides 
chair is sometimes seen an attendant, bolding)s full marble 
blown lotus flower. Above the head of the priestisthe Ml -yain 9 
winged globe, perfectly well delineated, over a curtai ing, lik 
of fringe between two lines of open flowers ; fod bo parade 
all is a circle, with two wings descending, one onepch Ml ‘heds, 'b 
side, and a feathered tail, as of a bird, witha maufj », Ww 
standing in the centre of the circle, extending the palm the De 
of the right hand, and holding in the left’a'ring.’ ~”’ without 
* To the north-east of this, a few paces, is the larget Ml i our 
sanctuary of all, but exactly similar to the others nfl 4a 3, 
design. The inner portals of the great gate to the wet yy 41, | 
are particularly fine. There are seen five or six rowsol 1 Bes 
warriors, with spears, shields, arrows, quivers, and hel- ilory, « 
mets or dresses of ditferent forms. A priest sits inal jy?’ 
chair above, and holds a lotus flower in one hand, aff fund 
a long staff in the other, while his foot is placed.onti 'pitoq4 
footstool. Before him are two altars of fire, withe-B gu”, 
tinguishers fastened by chains; a man with a, round Ml is) Og 
helmet and a short sword addresses the priest; and be- Bf pis hog 
hind him a female is seen bringing in some offering 0H snteg 
a small basket. Above this is the same curtain of pet- away 
work described before, and two friezes of the winged powerf 
globe in the centre, with three lions on each side guari- previo 
ing it ; the two divisions are separated by lines of, t “‘Tiived 
flowers. All the male figures were bearded ; but, of Hat 
have been wantonly disfigured in this part, probably by ‘ar js 
bigoted Moslems, who consider every representation! thie « 
living beings as a breach of the commandment... ; affairs: 
‘The desigus of the other gates of this sanctuary @ @f Hat 
present a priest stabbing a unicorn, and a chief, sitting the "bc 
on a chair supported on a throne. Both the wing’ tiew | 
globe and the lotus are frequently seen, and the whet tryin 
work is Egyptian in its style. Neither the, doors Hh gectipy 
the recesses of this sanctuary ever seem to have eR at th 
closed, as there are no marks of hinges anywhere20' Ht tom); 
does it appear to have been ever roofed, though 8 The 
are fragments of fluted columns lying. inthe middle § wine) 
‘ Above this, at the back of the great temple, aij poet, 
hewn in the rocks, are two large cave+tombs, resea-@ Wine i 
bling those at Naksh-e-Rustan in the sculpturesofther] ‘aad re 
front ; but both of them are at present inaccessible, to dri 
from the quantity of rubbish accumulated before them. f ~pp. 
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as we have already given our readers a view 
f one Persian city, we will not describe another, 
ich, in its main features must necessarily be 
similar. We will rather accompany hint to the 
tomb of a man who, sensual, as his verse no doubt 
js) in comparison with that of the glorious beings 
we are accustomed to call poets, must neverthe- 
ais have contributed to keep the feeling of beanty 
fom expiring in the minds of his ceuntrymen by 
‘he gross and digg sting. sensations which sur 
round it. The ‘ Sortes Hafizianwe’ suggest a cu- 
pious classical coincidence. 
¢Like the tomb of Saadi, that of Hafiz was said to 
pare been placed on the spot which he frequented when 
ilive; and his grave, it is believed, stands at the foot 
ofa cypress planted by his own hands. It is only six 
giontls since’ that this sacred tree had fallen down, 
after having stood so many years ; and though it was 
fawed off, the trunk is still preserved above ground, 
tobe shown to visitors. Had such an event happened 
in’ England, every fibre of it would have been pre- 
yrred with as much care as the mulberry of Shak- 
re, but here it was generally disregarded. The first 
goustractor of the tomb of Hatis vs one of his con- 
‘einporaries. Nadir Shah, however, on the occasion 
aphis being at Shiraz, having visited it, and opened 
‘the copy of his works, always kept here for inspection, 
found a passage so applicable to his own case, that he 
embellished the whole place, and restored the tomb, 
which was fast falling to deeay. The present struc- 
ture is, however, a still miore recent work, and is 
scribed to the munificence of Kurreem Khan, not 
gore than« forty years since. The period at which 
Hafiz wrote is about four hundred and forty years 
ago. The original copy of his works, written by his 
own hands, was kept here, chained to the tomb, until 
about a century since, when Asherafi, the King of the 
Affghans, took Ispahan, and afterwards Shiraz, in the 
reign of Shah Sultan Hussein; and the book of Hafiz 
was) then taken by him to Candahar, where it is. now 
mid tobe. A copy was brought to us, of a folio siz, 
finely written and embellished, from the pen of Seid 
Mohammed Ali, a celebrated. writer in the service of 
Kurreem Khan, who was personally kuown to my 
Dervish, Ismael, and who lately ended his duys at the 
tomb of Imam Hoossein at Kerbela. 


‘In the open central portico of the building which 
dirides the burying ground from the garden, are some 
marble pillars with Arabic capitals, no pedestals, and 
‘plain shafts, each in one piece ; their proportions be- 
ing) like those already described, nearly Dorie. ‘The 
‘garden beyond it has many fine cypresses ‘and flower- 
beds, but there are no tombs there. 


“We smoked a caleoon, and conversed with seme of 
Dervishes ; but we were not suilered to depart 
without opening the Book of Hafiz, for an ode suited 
i our respective conditions. Ismael found one, which 
told him that the sickness of his heart was occasioned 
¥ an absent lover for whom he pined. The one on 
ich I opened,: inveighed against carthly fame and 
Ty, compared with the enjoyments of the present 
‘lour; and others of our party thought the passages 
found “by ‘them, on opening the book, equally well 
‘suited to their sevaral cases. From the time of Nadir 
Shah, no one, indeed, comes here without making this 
‘trial of the prophetic power of the poet, by opening 
his book at random, and finding in the first page pre- 
sented a passage suited to his condition, and all go 
away perfectly convinced of its unerring truth; so 
powerful is the influence of a well-grounded faith and 
Ptevious persuasion. The Soofees believe that souls 
ived at such a state of wisdom and purity as those 
Of Hafiz and Saadi, have a perfect knowledge of all 
‘that is going on in the present world; and that they 
this still take’ an active part in the direction of its 
affairs. My Dervish, Ismael, firmly believed the hand 
@fHafiz to have directed the opening of the leaves of 
‘thé'book to us all; and insisted on it that the poct 
tie? the hearts of all present. Travelling Dervishes 
froma parts of the East come here occasionally to 
ecctipy the few chambers that are set apart for them ; 
Wait the placé itself, with the Book of Hafiz, and the 
tomb, are all under the charge of a Moollah of Shiraz. 
‘The ‘Persians, however, do not come here to drink 
Wine; ‘and ‘pour libations on the tomb of their favourite 
poet, as has’ been asserted by some. Those who drink 
Wine in Persia, at the present day, do it more sccretly ; 
tad respect for learning and talents is not so general as 
o-draw many visitors here on that account alone,’ 
pp. 301—303.. 


“Hence Mr. Buckingham proceeded to Shiraz ; 
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THE CASTILIAN. 


The Castilian, By Don Telesforo de Trucba y Cosio, 
Author of Gome* Arias, 3 Vols, Colburn... Lon- 
don, 1828. 

Tuat there are many points of yery strong 
sympathy between England and the nation by 
whose side she fought so strenuously and so 
vainly sixteen years ago,—and that these points of 
sympathy have expressed themselves very strongly 
in, the hteratures of the two countries, has been 
often and most truly asserted. We haye met 
few Englishmen, provided they were equally igno- 
rant of the European literature, who did not evince 
a greater attraction towards that whieh contains 
the writings of Cervantes and Calderon than to- 
wards any other,—and almost none who, having 
an equal acquaintance with the literatures of 
France, Germany, Italy, and Spain; did not 
seem inclined to repose in the last as’ that 
which most accorded with his national taste 
and character. Perhaps, it is not exactly 
ascertained what constitutes this affinity; per- 
haps it may consist chiefly, if not entirely, in 
that very circumstance which would seem to make 
its existence impossible,—in the circuinstance, we 
mean, of the inhabitants of each nation being 
so strongly and appropriately national. But, whe- 
ther this be the case or not, and whether this 
cause produces its effects, by setting us in oppo- 
sition to other countries, or by driving us directly 
towards each other, we hold it exceedingly desi- 
rable, for the sake of both nations, that the feel- 
ing should be kept alive—for our sakes, that we 
may be led, though by the cireuitous process of 
admiring the kinglred spirits of another country, 
back to the really great men of our own; for 
Spain, that her literateurs may break loose from the 
tyranny of French rulers, French taste, and French 
barbarism. And if it be true that the inha- 
bitants of both the countries are exceedingly na- 
tional, even though that should not, as we have 
conjectured, be the cause of their similarity, the 
very best mode of effecting this end would cer- 
tainly be, that each should be led to take an in- 
terest in that which is peculiar in the histery and 
manners of the other Something has been done 
ix this way by Mr. Southey, Mr. Lockhart, and 
Lord Holland; but a great deal remains which 
can be accomplished only by a naturalised native 
of ability and accomplishments. In furnishing 
details of the present state of Spain, Mr. Blanco 
White has fulfilled all the requisites that could 
be sought for in such a person ; and, for carrying 
us back into the first ages of that degraded coun- 
try, we are under scarcely less obligations to Don 
Telestoro de Trueba y Cosio. 

To the readers of ‘Gomez Arias’ we have no 
need to say more than that the present nevel, at 
least, equals its predecessor ; that it is Full of inci- 
dent and variety; and presents as rapid but evi- 
dently not unfaithful view of the spirit and man- 
ners of the country under the romantic reign of 
Peter the Crucl. There is a great appropriative- 
ness in the selection ofthis period for the purpose 
we hare mentioned, of associating together 
Spanish and English feeling, as it is the age which, 
by connecting some of the most brilliant pas- 
sages in the two histories, was-the type of that 
which produced Talavera and Salamanca. The 
following description of Don Pedro, as an exile, is 
striking : 

‘The Castilian now hastened towards the spot, 
where, according to Rufino’s instructions, the King 
was awaiting him. In a few minutes he descried the 
fisherman’s shed, and, upon approaching the place, he 
was startled by a sharp shrill whistling. He advanced 
cautiously ; his anxiety, however, was soon disipated, 
for he met none but friends ; two men were patroling 
before the little entrance of the humble dwelling, which 
they immediately allowed him to enter upon recognis- 
ing his person. Ferran was not a little amazed at the 
picture which now presented itself. He found Don 
Pedro sitting on a wooden bench, and very tranquilly 
eating some fried fish, which a tall muscular girl, a 
complete gitena,* was assiduously ‘preparing for his 


* Gitana—a gipsey. 








royal appetite. No expression of sadness, or dejection, 
was discernible on his brow, but a sense of dignity and 
pride seemed to uphold his spirits, even in his present 
reduced state. His handsome features appeared calm, 
but ill assorted with the stormy passions that rage 
within his breast. Still there was nothing feigned in 
the, appetite and recklessness with which he swallowed 
the humble fare set before him. Around the hut stood 
the old fisherman and his sons, Watching every move- 
ment of their royal master. They were armed, as was 
the King, who kept his sword drawn by his side. This, 
together with two or three different weapons that hung 
round his girdle, and the coarse dress in which he was 
attired, gave the appearance of a mountain bandit 
to him, who but a few days before had been the so- 
vereign of Castile. 


‘Indeed, the place where the caprice of fortune as 
well as his own errors bad compelled him now to seek 
refuge, corresponded well with his. present personal 
appearance. It was a slight, low, miserable hove}, 
illumined by the glimmer of a single cundi/,* and 
rendered doubly untenantable by the thousand aper- 
tures through which the, wind made the most uncere- 
monious entrance. The whole, of the furniture con- 
sisted of the solitary little table and stool, both, occu- 
pied by the King, and a crazy bench by the fire. The 
fire too, from the peculiar construction of the chimney, 
had the advantage of dispersing its own smoke for the 
benefit of the guests, not a single whiff being squan- 
dered away in the air above ; all which, together with 
the stong smell of cil, that proceeded from the iron 
sarten,+ so cleverly handled by the fisherman’s daughter, 
contributed to give no agreeable impressions to Ferran 
de Castro, as he entered the obscure and miserable te- 
nement,’—pp. 47—50. 

The next extract shall be a lively dialogue be- 
tween some of the companions of the Black Prince 
with a party of Spanish peasants, the half Irish 
quality of which will not escape our readers, 
especially if any of them happen to be Milesians : 


‘Thus they toiled uutil they arrived at a solitary 
cortijo,t where they found it desirable to make a meal 
and procure a trusty guide, by dint of gold and threats, 
promises and blows, A little dirty urchin, who was 
rolling in the dirt near the cortijo, no sooner perceived 
the warlike display approaching the peaceful habitations 
than with visible affright, he ran to give the alarm. 
Presently ali the inmates made their appearance, evinc- 
ing in their dull countenances the mingled sensations 
of fear and astonishment. Two strapping fellows 
opened their wide mouths, and, fixing their large eyes 
ou the strangers, stood as if reflecting whether to 
scamper away or await the pleasure of the terrible 
guests. ‘There wasa dark, good-looking woman spin- 
ning’ at the rxeca, with two chubby brats; while an 
elderly, shrewd-looking man stood at some little di- 
Stance, apparently neither amazed nor frightened at 
the approach of the martial visitors. Sir Robert 
Knolles, who marched in advance with a gallant party, 
supposing that the two young men might fecl tempted 
to fly and alarin the country, now applied spurs to his 
horse, and the cortijo was speedily surrounded. 

*** Buena gente,” said Sir Robert, dismounting, 
“be not afraid: we come not to harm you; but if 
you make a movement to escape, or if I discern any 
treacherous design amongst you, by St George ! look 
well to yourselves, for this battle-axe is not of the 
lightest, and a blow dealt by Sir Robert Kunolles is 
s-idom bestowed in vain.” 

* Sir Robert stopped, and, in sooth, he had said suf- 
ficiently to convince his auditors of the strength of 
his reasoning, for they looked the very picture of con- 
viction. They stood fixed to the ground, without 
moving a limb, nay, keeping their eyes directed to- 
wards the instrument which Sir Robert wielded with 
such admirable ease and satisfaction. ‘ And now,” 
resumed the knight, “* prepare to answer the questions 
that shall be made, without the least prevarication ; 
for lying, my good friends, is a most vile propensity, 
and 1 am likely to visit harshly those who resort to it. 
You, our ancient,” he added, turning to the elder 
peasant, ‘* you seem to be the head of the family, so we 
cannot obtain information from fa better source. To 
whom do these possessions belong ?” 

‘ ** To whom do these belong ! repeated the patan,§ 
looking wise, and scratching his head for a suitable 
auswer: ‘f why, Senor Cabaliero, to whom should they 
belong ?2—I am master here.” 

*** None of your tricks,” replied Sir Robert, ‘1 

*Asortofironlamp. + A frying-pan, 
¢ Farm. § Peasant. 
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cautioned'you to beware of arication, which I abo- 
minate as much as dewnright falsehood. . Who is your 
lord ?. , Now answer, before I enforce my question upos 
your capacious skull!” ' 

‘ The peasant cast a look on the battle-axe. “Oh, 
Virgen Santa! who is my lord, you mean ?. I first was 
a retainer of Don Garcia Ornesa ;. but he.is now, dead, 
the good senor—he was a gallant cavalier. Few ricos- 
homes were more kind-hearted towards his vasadlos than 
Don Garcia.” 

* “ Silence, prater !”’ cried Sir Robert ; ‘‘ here. is a 
precious dog, who thinks to cajole me with a long- 
winded history about his master! Now, answer di- 
‘rectly, and to the purpose ; to whom does this cortijo 
and land belong ?”’ 

‘ There was something in the determined voice and 
manner of the knight, that convinced the patan of the 
impropriety of delaying a direct reply ; so he very sul- 
lenly answered— 

* «* They belong to Don Lope de Horozco.” 

*** Very well,” said Sir Robert, addressing Sir 
William Felton, who had now come up with the rest of 
the party, ‘‘ Don Lope de Horozco is one of the most 
zealous partisans of Don Enrique ; so, in all consience, 
we may makefree with his property, and leave him to 
settle accounts witth these boors. Hallo, friends! 
these pasturages and messuages seem to be most plen- 
tifully stocked. Now, I shall be moderate in my de- 
mands., Go and see that as many oxen, and sheep, 
and poultry, are killed forthwith, as will serve to feed 
four hundred and fifty gallant men with very good 
appetites.” 

* «© Valame cl Senor !”’ cried the peasant astonished, 
** four hundred and fifty men!” 

« « Exactly,” returned Sir Robert, in a bantering 
tone, ‘* And if you have any doubt, good friend, I 
shall allow you to count them ; after which you must 
make the best speed possible. No, stop methinks 
1 might as well ease you of the trouble—some of 
my good archers will do the job with greater expedi- 
tion.” 

‘Upon this some of the free companions, who 
adhered so well to the spirit of their name, began to 
ransack the several out-houses, and a scene of whim- 
sical confusion ensued. Oxen began to bellow, sheep 
to bleat, curs to bark, the whole kingdom of the poul- 
try, with their haughty monarch at its head, began to 
send, forth bitter lamentations. Indeed, the peaceful 
tenants of the various departments of the farm, scared 
at the appearance of the murder-looking invaders, 
began in concert to enter a protest against their pro- 
ceedings. But it was all to no purpose, . Spite of the 
clamour of the victims, and the dismal looks of the 
human inmates of the cortijo, the free companions went 
briskly to work : no mercy, no compassion was shewn. 
Ruefully the lebrador* and his family looked on the 
fearful spectacle, but ventured upon no other means of 
exhibiting their sorrow, than pious exclamations to all 
the inhabitants of heaven ! 

‘The free companions, meantime, continued their 
operations, without troubling themselves about the 
various exclamations which they from time to time eli- 
cited. Huge fires were soon kindled ; and here again 
the visage of the host acquired an additional grimace ; 
for the free gentry made quite as free with the straw 
and timber of the farm, as they had before done with 
the quadrupeds and fowls. 

* By this means an abundant, if not a delicate dinner 
was prepared in promptu, to which all the party sat 
down with. unusual alacrity. They soon grew con- 
vivial, and began to bandy jokes in great hilarity of 
spirits. 

* ** Now, friends, 





” 


said Sir Robert to the peasants, 
*‘ we can do nothing less than invite you to partake of 


the cheer. Come, come, be merry and social.” 

* This invitation was answered only by a deep growl 
from the ancient, and with heavy sighs from the younger 
portion. 

‘“ Nay, Sir Robert, said Sir William Fenton, whose 
gravity of character and goodness of nature greatly 
exceeded his companion’s * let the poor fellows alone. 
Why, were they to eat of this fare, I am sure they 
would suffer indigestion; for, however good a feast 
may be, a man is apt to lose his appetite, when invited 
under circumstances like the present."’ 

‘ The work of demolition was carried on very ac- 
tively, seasoned by sundry jokes, each of which was 
answered by a mental curse from the forced spectators 
of the scene. , Taye ' 

«* Honest people,’ now said Sir Robert, ‘‘ to what 
party do you belong? Aoswer plainly.” 

* Husbandman—farmer, 
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‘“ Party!” quoth the farmer, “ bless your ho- 
nour, I can’t understand you—we know nothing of 
parties.” 

‘** Ay! by my honour, I see you are a sly dog: 
wham do you like, Don Pedro, or Don Enrique? 
Now, that at least cannot be above your comprehen- 
sion—to which side are you friendly ?” 

‘ This was an awkward question ; there was peril in 
the guess; and the worthies began to look at each 
other in a miserable plight, 

‘  Auswer quickly!” said Sir Robert: “ to which 
party are you attached ?” 

‘To neither !’’ sheepishly replied one.of the young 
lads. 

*“<Po neither! Heaven forgive you!” exclaimed 
the knight with warmth. ‘* Do you mean to play the 
fool with me?” 

* ® Qh, no, Senor!” said the brother, alarmed, 
** Antonio is wn innocente—he knows not what he 
says.” 

* Well, that plea shall hold him excused : then you, 
who are no doubt the sharp one of the family, answer 
me. 

* “ Si, Senor !”” said the lad. 

** Whom do you favour, Don Pedro, or Don 
Enrique ?”’ 

* ** Both!’ replied the bumpkin, undauntedly, and 
well satisfied. 

* « Both !~Now, Sir William, what think you of 
these clod-poles ?” 

* “ Valgame San Pedro,” interposed the father. 
** My good Caballero, don’t mind the boys—what do 
they understand of wars, and cavaliers, and Kings ? 
Heaven bless them, they are as ignorant as little chil- 
dren.” 

* * Oh, very well—then may-hap you will be able to 
give a better answer, my master; tell me then, to 
whose party do you belong ?” 

* “To yours!” was the confident reply. 

* “ Rascal!” cried Sir Robert, “ don’t think te im- 
pose upon me.” 

* “Impose upon you! Blessed be St. John,” ex- 
claimed the peasant, “that 1, miserable man, should 
list to do aught so hazardous! sure enow you belong to 
one of the two great parties, my good Caballeros ?”’ 

‘ “ Yes! but [ greatly desire to learn of thee which 
that is, seeing that you belong to it ?” 

* “ Heaven defend us!” ejaculated the boor, with a 
stupid stare—‘* Why don’t you know your own party ? 
sure you must be making merry with.a poor man.” 

* ** A shrewd dog,’’ said Sir William Felton, “ let 
him go in peace.” 

‘ ** With all my heart,” replied Sir Robert; “ but 
his beef and poultry are too good to escape so easily ; 
we must even do honour to the fare by taking with us 
a supply.’—pp. 210—-220. 





COMMENTS ON CORPULENCY. 


Comments an Corpulency, Lineaments of Leanness, 
Mems on Dict and Dietetics. By William Wadd, 
Esq. F.L.S8., Surgeon Extraordinary to the King, 
Sc. &. §c. Svo. Ebers & Co. London, 1829. 

Ir has always been a maxim with us to commit 
the reviewing of medical books to the persons 
who are most interested in the subjects of them. 
Our review of Mr. Stevenson’s work on Deafness, 
was consequently written by a person who, upon 
the death of a member of the royal family, always 
takes his station on Ludgate Hill, in hopes, by the 
assistance of a powerful ear-trumpet, to catch a 
few of the higher notes of the bell at St. Paul’s. 
Mr. Rickard’s book on Nervous Disorders we are 
encouraged to hope will be undertaken by our ya- 
luable acquaintance, Miss Julia Normanby, who 
has for some time past secluded herself from the 
world on account of a tormenting apprehension 
that she should be constantly persecuted by un- 
relenting admirers; and Mr. Amesbury on Frac- 
tures was forwarded to the gentleman who was 
overturned in the Plymouth coach lately, upon 
our receiving satisfactory assurances from him 
that his thigh had been broken five times pre- 
viously in other places, and twice in the same. 
But w are we to do with this work of Mr. 
Wadd?—Comments on Corpulency, Lineaments 
of Leanness, Diets, and Dietetics, 





Should it be given to the accomplished fr 
who,is compelled to take the whole couch The 
travels in the inside, and is elevated by a . 
if he prefers the top, or that other Tiend Who 
we think, must be the original of the person 
mentioned by Mr. Wadd as being " 

‘ Unable to move without producing a horrid crack. 
ling noise in all his bones, even the spine, to such, 
degree, that (being a priest)—[our friend is abarrj 
but it is just the same, for he has declined briefs], 
was obliged to’give up saying mass, as the noise was, 
cork as to astonish the vulgar, and make the ¢hildiey 
augh.” 

Or, again, should we place it in the hands of. 
other and a more philosophical friend than either 
who, when in the bloom of youth and health, had 
prudence and forethought enough to devote hi. 
self to the study of diet and dietetics, and wh 
adopting a system of extraordinary rigour; ty 
been able, he assures us, to keep himself alive pot. 
withstanding that he has suffered wuder thie 
fevers, two attacks of inflammation on the lungs, 
and four pleurasies, in the course of’ the ‘hs 
twelvemonth? .We know not to which of ‘thes 
persons we shofld turn,—so we must even trut 
to our own ability, having no pretensions whaféer 
for the task, except the very simple ones of liavity 
been once reduced to a skeleton, of now wei 
somewhere between twenty-eight and thirty stdtte, 
and of having passed from one of those states of 
being to another, chiefly by our very great utter. 
tion to dict,—that is to say, by never suffering any 
dish to leave any table at which we may h 
to be assisting without its being made duly sn. 
sible of our presence. ; 

Mr, Wadd is an exceedingly facetious person, 
and we doubt not a very accomplished surgeon; 
but we must take leaye to inform him, thathe 
was by no means duly sensible of the task which 
he undertook when he commenced a work m 
corpulency. A philosophical treatise ‘on Cor. 
pulency, one which should treat of it in allits 
relations and all its consequences,—which should 
trace its origin and its growth in individuals and 
nations, which should give a complete view of 
its effects upon the political condition of'the 
countries wherein it has existed,—which should 
exhibit its action upon morals and literature, and 
the impulse it receives from them,—such a work 
would require powers of combination and ‘it. 
lysis, the faculties of the philosopher and ‘the 
poet, existing to a degree in which they donot 
appear to exist in the mind of Mr. Wadd. 


What, for instance, could open out a moremag- 
nificent field of speculation than the well-attested 
fact of Gibbon’s inability to rise when he was kaed- 
ing before Mademoiselle Coucheau. Suppose that 
at the close of the magnificent period with which 
he no doubt wound up his passionate petition, be 
could, when still grasping the hand of the fur 
Swiss, but without needing its assistance to raise 
him, have sprung nimbly and gracefully to his 
feet, and have presented to her admiring eyes the 
full stature and perfect symmetry which she had 
figured to herself, no doubt, in the author of ‘The 
Decline and Fall?? What would—what mut 
have been the consequence? She would have a- 
cepted him of course, no one could venture to-e0- 
tertain a doubt on that point. She would there. 
fore, have become Mrs, Gibbon instead of Madame 
Necker. She is known to have been greatly 
idolized by the financier, and to have ex 
great influence over him; so there can be iit 
doubt that if she had not married him, the wh 
course of his life would have been changed. 
likely he would have turned Lutheran divine,and 
have preached rather dry discourses to the inhi 
bitants of some small hamlet in Switzerland, ‘He 
would not then have been dismissed or recalled, 
for he would not have been minister. The notables 
would not have been convoked,—there. would have 
been no constituent assembly,—and the b 
might be standing at this day. In short, the 
whole history of Europe would have been ur 
and though it is not impossible that som 
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like a revolution might have beppensel in France, 
is whole complexion might have been so different, 
that Burke would no have denounced _ it, 
Robespiere have figured in it, or Napoleon have 
concluded it. In short, Gibbon’s paunch was 
ge of the wants of the age, and all the events 
which succeeded, were a train’ of continuous 
consequents arising upon that great antecedent. 
ftis too obvious to remark that the effects upon 
literature would have been scarcely less sur- 

isi We will not enter upon the question 
which has been so often discussed under different 
forms, who Madame de Stael in that case would 
have been;, but either way she would have been 
a person considerably unlike the being that we 
gre acquainted with. The daughter of Necker 
would have been ‘an excellent housewife, and 
have constructed most-superior puddings, and 
yould, probably, have blessed some Genevese curate 
with some fifteen tender pledges. The daughter 
af Gibbon, on the other hand, would have been a 
tory.and a scoffer. She would have written ro- 
mances in imitaticn of Voltaire, but in sentences 
as sonorous as those of her sire,—she would never 
have written the Considerations,—have _ridi- 
culed German philosophy,—would have thought 
dightingly of England,—and perhaps would 
never have dined at Holland-house. And if 
somuch can be gathered from a single case, 
js.it an unnatural supposition that all the events 
which take place in states and empires may, in 
fact, be referred to this great cause,—that the 
great men of the day are the signs of their age, 
and that we have only to take the girth of the 
leading spirits of one period in order to ascertain 
the temper and history of the succeeding one. 

Ob, Mr. Brougham, let us measure you! 

Weak, however, as Mr. Wadd’s book is asa 
eat philosophical work, it contains some valuable 

ts which will be very useful to any great man 
who shall hereafter arise and found a science of 
corpulency. 

The author gives a case from the practice of a 
friend, @ country surgeon, of a gentleman whom 
he verily believes would have fattened on saw- 
dust. This person was like nearly all his tribe, 
(as we weigh under thirty stone we do not include 
ourselyes,) amiable and accomplished, a scholar 
ad awit. But see what may be within scholars 
and wits while they are keeping the table in a 
Toar : 

‘IT had an opportunity of examining the body, which 
presented one of the most extraordinary internal accu- 
milations of adeps I ever witnessed. The heart itself 
was a inass of fat. The omentum was a thick fat apron. 
The whole of the intestinal canal was imbedded in fat, 
4 if melted tallow had been poured into the cavity of 
the abdomen ; and the diaphragm and the parietes of 
the abdomen must haye been strained to their very ut- 
most extent, to have sustained the extreme and constant 
pressure of such a weighty mass.’—p. 65. 

The heart a mass of fat! 2 yn «a: Ge. Was the 
man ever in love. It is very hard that this unfor- 
tunate but admirable race of beings should be op- 
pressed. with the double weight of fat and of 
fancies. Yet this it seems was the case: 

* Every practitioner must have seen or heard of persons 
faneying themselves made of g/ass ; I once had occasion 
tovisit an earthen-were patient. A fat gentleman sent 
for me, having met with an accident, not very serious in 
itsnature, but very painful. Lotions, bandages, and 
plaisters were applied, secundem artem, and the case 
vent on most prosperously :—but in proportion as he 
G surgically he fell off physically, and, instead of 

g pleased and thankfnl, he became querulous and 
thorose. Remembering Bouvart’s Scale for Conva- 
kscence, and, that ‘“‘ Good morning, Mr. Bouvart,” 
was the announcement of a perfect cure, I guessed 
this was my patient’s case. I did not, however, 
perfectly comprehend all its bearings till his valet, 
avery shrewd fellow, said, ‘ Bless you, Sir! you 
must.not mind him,—he’s only coming back to his 
old. ways?" Old ways ?”—“‘ Yes, Sir, he’s going 
to be a—tea pot !"— A what ?”—*A tea pot!!" 

‘This may seem very ludicrous, but it is very 
srious, and must be treated seriously, when it occurs. 
These ondriacs are like Molitre’s sick man, 





pes | always fly into a passion when credit is not given 
to their complaints—you may easier call them scoun- 
drel, than tell them they look well; and, as Mon- 
taigne very justly remarks, they will allow themselves 
to be blistered and bled, “ for evils which they feel 
only in their conversation.” 

* Many ingenious contrivances have been resorted 
to in these cases. We read in ancient history, that 
Philotimns cured a patrician, who fancied he had lost 
his head, by putting a heavy iron helmet on his skull, 
the weight of which successfully convineed him, that 
he had still a head upon his shoulders. But all con- 
trivances fall short of a German doctor, who conceived 
the bold idea of innoculating a patient with psora— 
vulgarly called the Scotch-fiddle ! The amusement this 
disease produced, caused a diversion of the other.’ 

* Cuap. [IX.—A worthy, fat, hypochondrical bachelor 
sent for me one day, to tell me that he was dying ; that 
he had left directions | should open him for the benetit 
of mankind ; and that, if it was important, it might be 
done immediately after the breath was out of his body, 
only taking care to pierce him through the heart, to 
prevent resuscitation. This scena was repeated at least 
once a year for twenty years: at last he died, with as 
good viscera as any gentleman of seventy-nine years of 
age was ever blessed with. He was one of those who 
studied the art of self-tormenting, a comfort which, 
unfortunately for those about him, be dispensed with a 
liberal hand. Pity seemed the pabulam of his life ; 
and to exact commisseration for imaginary ills, 

*** Which real ills, and they alone could cure,”’ 

was the great object of his existence. He ate well, drank 
well, slept well :—but what of that? He had ‘* weak 
stomach and giddy head ; flying gout, wind in his 
veins, and water in his skin, with constant crackings 
and buruings.” His business seemed, seeking for new 
causes to make himsclf miserable. ‘‘ Your pulse is 
very good, Sir.” ‘‘ Ay, so you say; every body says 
so! that pulse will be the death of me; my pulse de- 
ceives every body, and my complaints are neglected be- 
cause I happen to have a good pulse!” “* Your tongue, 
Sir, is clean.” “ Ay, there it is again; you should 
have seen it in the morning—as white as a sheet of 
paper.” 

* “ The valetudinary, thus, 

Rings o’er abd o'er his hourly fuss.”’’—pp, 67—71. 

The painful subject of leanness we would pass 
over, sicco pede, if we were not favoured by Mr. 
Wadd with the following useful hints for fattening 
the wretched subjects of this disease :—laughter 
seems the favourite remedy : 

** Laugh and grow fat” is an old adage; and 
Sterne tells us, that every time a man laughs, he adds 
something to his life. An eccentric philosopher, of 
the last century, used to say, that he liked not only to 
laugh himself, but to sce laughter, and hear laughter. 
** Laughter, Sir, laughter is good for health ; it is a 
provocative to the appetite, and a friend to digestion. 
Dr. Sydenham, Sir, said the arrival of a merry-andrew 
in a town was more beneficial to the health of the in- 
habitants than twenty asses loaded with medicine.’ 
Mr. Pott used to say that he never saw the ‘‘ Tailor 
riding to Brentford,” without feeling better for a week 
afterwards. 

* From what has been said, it will appear that, next 
to my philosophical patient’s notions of enlarging the 
cecum, and lessening the spleen, the excitement of 
laughter ought to have a place in the ‘* Ars Pingue- 
faciendi.” Mr. George Jones, mentioned by Granger, 
seems to have had this object in view in his ‘* Friendly 
Pills,” which were to make patients of all complexions 
laugh at the time of taking them, and to cure all curable 
complaints. Letus hope, for the sake of his Majesty’s 
** Jean lieges,”’ that George Jones’s recipe may start 
from some antiquarian pill-box, for the enlarging and 
beautifying that portion of the population. Let us also 
flatter ourselves, that although we do not now know 
our way to Mr. Payne’s toy-shop, for his three -ada- 
sixpenny bottle of ‘* Pinguefying Specific,” such may 
be found amongst the arcana of modern chemistry.’ 
—Pp. 104—106. 

The next is better : 

‘ Among the most singular propositions for fattening 
the person, that our inquiries have furnished us with, 
that of flagellation is the most whimsical. In the 
“* Artificial Changeling,’ we read that the Mangones, 
to make their bodies more fat for sale, “‘ were wont 
to whip their posteriors and loins with rods, and so, 
by degrees, make them more fleshy ;” and it is even 
said, that this is noticed by Galen, as no contemptible 
stratagem to attract the nourishing particles to the 
outer parts. 

‘ The operation of fingeHation has been, in former 





times, resorted to by ecclesiastical, as well as medical 
doctors : and some very curious secrets were laid open 
in the Abbé Boileau’s ‘* History of the Flagellants.” 
But the work most to our purpose is that of Meibo- 
mius, ** De l’Utilité de la Flageliation.” 

* Jerdbme Mercurialis,” says Meibomins, ‘‘ nous 
apprend que plusieurs médecins, ont ordonné la flagel- 
lation 4 des personnes maigres, pour les engraisser, ct 
leur donner de I'embonpoint. 

*** Galien, citant & ce sujet les stratagémes des 
marchandes d’esclaves, qui se servoient de ce moyen 
pour les faire parottre plus brillans de fraicheur, et 
d’embonpoint, ne laisse aucun donte sur l’efficacité de 
ce reméde. Il est certain, qu’il fait gonfler la chair, et 
attire A clle Iss alimens. Personne n’ignore que la 
flagellation avec des ortus vertes, a le plus grand succés 
pour raffermir les membres, et rappeler la chaleur, ct 
le sang, dans les parties qui en sont privées.’’—AMeibo- 
mius, de U' Utilité de la Flagellation, p. 33. 

‘He adds,—‘* Combien de nourrices, sans avoir 
consulté JerOme Mercurialis, ni Galien, ont recours a 
ce stratagéme qu’elles connoissent par tradition, et 
claquant les enfans sur Jes fesses, avant de les rendre a 
leurs méres, trompent par cet embonpoint factice, et 
momentané, la confiance des tendres parens qui leur 
ont confié ces intéressantes créatures !’’—Meibonius, 
de ' Utilite de la Flagellation, 


The rest of the book is rather dull. 
We ought not to pass over without duc homage 


the very admirable designs which accompany the 
letter press of thio volume and constitute its 
most pleasing feature. 





HUNGARIAN TALES. 


By the Author of ‘ The Lettre de 
Saunders and Otley. Lon- 


Hungarian Tales. 
Cachet.’ 3 vols. 12mo. 
don, 1829. 

Hunecary, we learn from Mr. Guthrie’s Geo- 
graphy, is bounded on the north by 
on the south by 

and on the west by 
The 


is divided into 
Its capital city is and its natural 
productions are 
We set down these facts, because we are sure 
that there are many readers who will be obliged 
to us for them. But this is not all that we have 
to tell them about this same Hungary and its in- 
habitants, for there has been one among taking 
notes, and faith, she (for it isa lady) has printed 
them. ‘Oh, how delightful!’ exclaims the 
gentle reader, ‘ then dear Mr. Murray has been 
yutting out another of his fine quarto volumes. 
Ie had always a taste for expeditions to the North 
Pole, and other odd places of that kind’ No, 
friend, you are quite mistaken ; these are not quarto 
volumes,—they are pleasant, hot-pressed, duode- 
cimos, just like \‘ Pelham,’ and ‘ Granby,’ and 
* The Disowned,’ and, instead of being a solemn 
narrative of a voyage, they are a series of agree- 
able, pretty, well-written tales—yes, bond fide tales 
about the Hungarians. It may a little take off the 
edge of the astonishment which our readers would 
otherwise feel at discovering that these people 
marry and give in marriage—that young men and 
maidens form attachments to each other—and that 
the course of true love does not run smooth there 
ecither—if we apprise them previously of a few 
facts, some of which are drawn from the autho- 
rity of the authoress of those tales and some 
from other equally undoubted sources. It appears 
that the passion for England and English habits, 
is as strong there as in any part of the continent ; 
that the name of Stultz is revered among the 
Hungarian youth; and novels of Scott devoured 
by Hungarian virgins ; that the Hungarian news- 
papers think we are a decidedly improving 
country; that the Hungarian theatre-managers 
have taken Shakspeare under their patronage ; that 
several Hungarian gentlemen are ready to take 
shares in the London University or King’s Col- 
lege, if they could only be sure that a professor 
of their language would be appointed ; and finally, 
that Miss Hickblowtski, a young lady who, though 
with a slight cerulean tinge, is nevertheless a 
person of great beauty and discernment, as her 
opinion sufficiently proves, was heard to remark 


on the east by 
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at an cyening. party, that ‘ The Atheneum’ was a 
mere clever publication, The best part of 
English literature haying thus found its way into 
this remote country, our readers will not he sur- 
ee to find that the people are becoming every 

ay more refined and moral, and that they fur- 
nish véry ample materials, which, only need a 
élever English manufacturer to make up into 
tales. 

Stich a person is our authoress. She writes 
pleasantly and cleverly, in excellent, taste, and 
with scarcely any affectation. Her young ladies 
are really very pretty creatures, not at all the 
worse for their odd costume ; and her young gen- 
tlemen are exceedingly chivalrous and patriotic. 
The faults are chiefly the usual one of carelessness 
in the disposition of incident, and that cruel habit 
of disappointing our readers of a scene, when she 
has waked them up to expect one,—thus occa- 
sidning the same sort of sensation which one ex- 
periénces at arriving at the bottom of a staircase, 
when you have stretched out your leg for another 
step. She is also somewhat given to translating 
sentiments to which our ears are well used in 
verse. into prose, and giving them as original. 
But these are slight blemishes, and detract very 
litte frém the general merit of the book. 

The best tale is Cassian. Tt is well told, though 
rather too intricate for analysis, and containing 
tuo few prominent scenes for extract; but, what is 
a good compensation for both deficiencies, it con- 
tains: a character, one Count Lingotski, who is 
a sort of Hungarian Squire Western. 

As'a specimen of our author’s manner, we in- 
sert the following passage from the Balsam-Seller 
of Thurotzer: t 

‘There was a sound and an air of gladness prevalen 
throughout. the little town of Nagy-Béré ;—the sun 
was shining brightly upon the dome of its principal 
church,—upon the white towers of its numerous mo- 
nasteries, and the hanging gardens which fringed its 
mouldering ramparts ;—the bells spoke out merrily 
through the springy air; and crowds of peasants in 
their red-clocked blue worsted hose, picked their way 
daintily through the white plashy pools of a chalky 
road,—which the April shower, still sparkling on the 
bushes, had converted into a non-nayigable canal. 

* Bat notwithstanding the sunny smile which irra- 
diated earth and her children,—Nagy-Bori and its in- 
habitants,—there existed a nook within ‘its limits, 
whence,—as from the halls of the Inferno,—hope and 
sunshine were excluded ;—a nook as cheerless as des- 
potism’s gloomiest dungeon ;—the chamber, in short, 
of the Fiscal of the district, or, as it was commonly 
termed, the justice-court of the town. In this awfal 
tribunal, a dead and dread silence prevailed ; although, 
being a holiday of the Patriarchal Church, it was amply 
filled with the idlers of the town ;—Hungarians, in their 
richly-braided pelisses,—Iyrians, wearing a less gor- 
geous but far more fanciful costume,—and Croats, with 
their dare-all boldness of brow, and flowing amplitude 
of attire. 

‘ All, however, were silent ; and, as it would appear, 
through the influence of a merciful sympathy; for an 
Hungarian court of criminal judicature, however ill 
calculated to waken or foster impulses of Christian vir- 
tue, presents at times objects of wretchedness, which 
might draw tears from Master Launce’s ‘“‘ pebblestone 
of a cur ;’ and the prisoner at present under interro- 
gation was so sordidly miserable in his appearance, 
and hopeless in his air, that no human heart could have 
exulted in the degradation of so fallen 4 man. 

* All were silent. The Fiscal had opened the session 
of the day, by commanding the Haiduck in attendance 
to bring forth the body of Niklas Barétza,—accused of 
being accessary to a highway robbery and assault com- 
mitted three weeks before, in the neighbouring forest 
of Horésvar, upon the persons of a nobleman and his 
suite;—a crime still fatally prevalent among the 
southern provinces, notwithstanding the perpetual 
warning afforded by the permanent gallows erected in 
solid masonry at the gates of every free or borough 
town, which impresses but a gloomy augury upon the 
minds of trayellers. The prisoner, as he was half led, 
half shoved, towards the table whereon the documents 
and writing, implements of office were ted in 
ominous array, cast a sort of despairing heart-broken 
gaze around udy assemblage met to lusuriate in 
his jnisery. ; which moved some of the foremost among 
the gaping crowd to withdraw their contemptuous 





scrutiny from his tattered dress, and wasted visage. 
He scarcely seemed to haye attained.to middle age ;— 
‘ But careful hours , 
Had written strange defeattres on his brow ; 
and the sheep-skin cloak, drawn closely ‘round his 
meagre body} appeared rather designed to ¢onceal the 
wretched plight of the garments beneath, than to im- 
prove the temperature of an atmosphere whi¢h a truth- 
telling thermometer ,would have fixed at “ stifling 
heat.” 

‘ ** Stand up, fellow !”’ said the Fiscal authoritatively, 
to a wretch deemed unworthy of being classed among 
the people. “ Stand up, and give an audible reply to 
my interrogation. Who were your accomplices in 
your outrage upon the person of the gracious Count 
Keglovics, on the eighteenth day of the past month, in 
the forest of Horisvar, in the Veriéczer comitatus?” 

*.But to! “ stand up” was a difficult effort, and to 
“ speak audibly”’ ‘an impossible one toa man who, for 
three foregoing weeks, had been deprived of air and 
wholesome food ; and who had been withdrawn from 
his fetid dungeon on one occasion, only to be sub- 
mitted to examination by the worshipful Fiscal; and 
to be condemned thereafter to forty strokes of the 
stick, publicly inflicted upon the official iron table in 
front of the justice-hall, in order to amend the contu- 
macy which induced him to persist in declarations of 
innocence of the crime laid to his charge. 

* Barétza replied to the Fiscal’s interrogation, only 
by drawing his breath with the deep respiration of one 
upon whose lungs the upper air produces the effect of 
a new element ; and by bending his haggard looks in 
supplicatory earnestness upon his judge. 

*« Prick him with your sabre, Horszt,” said the 
Fiscal to the grim Haiduck who supported the prisoner ; 
*€ he is dreaming, methinks.” 

* The miserable man was too far gone in the despair 
of humiliation, to resent or appear conscious of the 
hardships practised towards him. If, indeed, he felt 
the smart inflicted upon his wasted frame, by the 
minion of the Jaw’s minion, the sensation was only ex- 
pressed by raising his bony hand to part the long, 
matted, grey hair upon a brow whereon the beaded 
dews of debility betrayed the oppression under which 
he laboured. 

‘ Niklas Bardétza,” exclaimed the Fiscal, enraged 
by the prisoner’s insulting delay,—delay, that fellest 
fiend, which blows the embers of official impatience,— 
** T warn yon that I speak for the last time. - Who were 
your. companions in your assault upon Count Keglo- 
vies?” 

‘ Niklas moved the parched lips that were scarcely 
visible amid his untrimmed and grizzled beard, and 
clasped his gaunt hands together ; but the effort, al- 
though it brought a faint stream of colour into his 
wan cheek, produced only the imperfect renewal of his 
former words, “‘ Alas! 1 am wholly innocent!” 


* This is too much,” said the rubicund, well-fed, 
well-trimmed man in office, twirling his bushy black 
mustachios, and folding the rich drapery of his silken 
symar with an air of dignity. ‘* Officer! convey the 
prisoner, for the second time, to the court-yard ; 
where you will inflict upon him forty stripes ; nor re- 
mit a single stroke, unless he claims the exemption by 
making an unreserved confession.” 

* There rose a murmer among the crowd. Was it 
in applause of a cruel and oppressive act? or in com- 
passion towards a defenceless man, who had been ar- 
rested on bare suspicion of a crime for which no temp- 
tation could be adduced, since his poverty made it evident 
that none of the booty had fallen to his share ; and who 
had been already visited hy that scorpion scourge of 
judicial tyranny,—probationary torture. 

* Horszt the Haiduck, to whom the tasks of inflict- 
ing cruelty and upholding despotism were the purchase 
of his daily bread, prepared himself with contented as- 
siduity to execute the duty of the day. He stretched 
his sinewy arm, as an archer bends his bow, to see 
that it be tongh and in trim for action ; and seizing the 
woe-worn Barétza with one hand, regardless of the 
big tears that were slowly rolling down his Jank cheeks, 
he prepared with the other to make way for their pas- 
sage through the crowd. Bunt this was no easy task : 
for the mass of human life with which he had to con- 
tend was, at that moment, agitated by an impulse of 
excitement wholly unconnected with the prisoner or 
his destinies. 

We omit a clever conversation between an om- 
nipotent Jew Turk, called Rumalic, and the 
Fiscal, which coneludes thus : 

* * And who constituted you or judge or witness in 
the case?’ interrupted the Fiscal. “Tis the first 





[No. 6], 


time, Rumalie, ‘I ever/heard of one of your tribe being 
admitted evidence in a Christian court of justice,” 

* “A court of Christian justice,” repeated Rumalie 
with a salutation whose profound reverence bordered 
upon irony, “ is open to the lowliest of earth’s crea. 
tures.”’ 


‘ ‘An oath consecrated by the holy. Gospels jy 
nevertheless a requisite credentwl. 

*« Rumalie may, therefore, claim a Sufficient pass. 

rt,” observed the Turk, no. whit discomtited by the 
invendo, ‘as a brother, through baptism, of te 
Church of Rome.” 

* To find his curiosity upon, this long-disputed point, 
thus gratuitously satisfied, was almost.a sufficient fe. 
compense to the Fiscal, for Rumalie’s intrusive. peri. 
nacy. “Indeed!” retorted he ;—and am I then 
understand you as willing to swear that”— 

** Niklas Barétza Sas a dweller in Bosnia when the 
Magnat Keglovies was assailed by robbers ; nor, until 
three days thereafter, departed the said Niklas from {he 
city of Belgrade.” 

‘ « This deposition,” said the clerk turning over his 
notes, *‘ tallies exactly with the former declarations’ of 
the prisoner,” mi 

‘ In truth,” observed one of the crowd, “ the 
poor wretch appears in too feeble a condition of 
to have provoked the vengeance of a numéroiis dit 
well-armed caravan.” th 


* « So said he in his defence,” resumed the clerk: 


* «© Your Excellency will then be pleased to make 
out his order of release ?” demanded Rumilie plead. 
ingly. 

* * Release! Szent Lorencz forbid! What !—shalj 
the noble Count Kegtovies, the patron and lord of half 
our comitatus, be braved and spoiled here on the 
verge of bis domain, and the county of Nagy Bor 
take no single step to avenge the injury ?” 

* “ The Count is better aware than court or judge, 
how far he provoked the evil that fell npon him, 
your Excellency may chance to know,” observed Ru. 
malie, ina low voice. ‘‘ And has your worship’ no 
reply for Abdul and his questioning ?”’ continued hein 
a still more significant whisper. ‘‘ The tobacco is 
packed and afloat—and if"’— 


* Hein! hein! my good friend Rumalie ! a hall of 
justice is no seat for the money changers. Terms of 
traffic nnd barter befit not the passing hour.” 

* But Rumalie, who was willing to pursne the adyan- 
tage afforded him by his insight into the Fiscal’s con- 
traband negociations with the frontier, was deaf to this 
remonstrance. 


*« Tf,” he continued, “ the Commissary of. the 
Danube ean be prevailed on to accept the false invoice 
- See of the fair bill of lading, Abdul Manhad agrees 

**Rumalie !’” again interrupted the Fiscal, his eyes 
rolling in their caved sockets with cousternation, “ % 
you interest yourself touching the release of the mis- 
creant Niklas Barétza, and have advanced a sufficiett 
plea in bis favour, I will presently decree his enlarge 
ment,—if you will undertake to indemnify the town by 
removing him instantly beyond its jurisdiction.” 

‘ ** Verily | am moved in his favour but as Christianly 
mercy suggests,” replied the Turk. ‘‘ Nevertheless, 
as I am about to depart on my way, and as Lanslo’s 
waggon bearcth bales of price for me towards the fair 
of Finfkirchen, I will adventure to give the ragged 
slave a cast upon his road to Pesth.” 

* ** Release him, Horszt,’’ said the Fiscal with an 
imperial nod to the Haiduck. ‘* Go,—wretch!—and 
see thou be not found again within the liberties of ow 
jurisdiction.’ 


* «Pitch him into Lanslo’s cart, friend Horszt,” 


said Rumalie, with a nod less official, but equally effee- 
tive.—Vol. iii. pp. 1—19. 
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SPORTING REMINISCENCES. 


No. I. 


My First Grovse. 




















‘ Was’r ever at the moors, reader?’ If not, 1 
hall not be'so'hard upon thee as to pronounce 
thee ‘ damned,’ like Touchstone, as it inay be that 









: pass. [ thou hast ‘heretofore sinned through ignorance. 
by the Nevertheless, take heed to thyself; for, if thou 
of douldst neglect any fature opportunity of going 






thither after the advice I shall give thee, thou 
t look for no farther clemency. 
Te take away from thee all pretext of want of 










perti- @ aidanée and information, I shall give thee, pre- 
hen to ff sions'to entering upon my story, a few practical 





directions, which my experience suggests to me, 
for thy'govertiment, and of which I am willing 
that thon sliouldst have the benefit. 
“Firstly, some time before the commencement 
of. the season, look out thy gun; examine it as 
well as thy other stores, and have them put into 
fect readiness. I say, examine thy gun; for, if 
thou hast not a sufiiciency of sporting propensities 
th be already in possession of that most necessary 
aire I ‘ pronounce’ thee utterly, as Sancho 
ith it, and will have nothing farther to say to 









































































ee. 
erk, Secondly, get unto thyself, if thou hast not the 
ke lick to possess them already, a brace of good 
ear dogs, not fine, fashionable, bred-away-to-nothing 
aha brutes, all points and no pith, which may do their 
“of hal work ‘ splendidly,’ perhaps, foran hour or two, and 
he very will then come in to heel, and leave thee to find 
y Bors thine own game for the rest of the day; but if a 
- trong, active, and high-travelled breed— pointers 
- will, J think, he preferable ; as setters, though they 
r judge, lave their adv hey lack w hich 
im,—as ve their advantages, yet they lac water, which 
ved Rus be inconvenient in the moors, where, perad- 
ship'no ( venture, it may be seldom met with. 
ed hein @ Thirdly, seek out unto thyself a pleasant com- 
acco is Hi panion, an old sportsinan, if possible. Without 
this, thou.wilt get on but indifferently, however 
a hallof @ secessful thou mayest be; and, with this, thou 
erms of @ wilt be abfe to console thyself under any lack of 
sport, or deficiency in the two former requisites. 
-advan- Mi Jastly, having arranged these preliminaries to 
HA the best of thine ability, the next thing to be con- 
sidered is the best way of bringing them to bear, 
or, in other words, the most convenient mode of 
of the ff tmisporting thyself and companion, bag and bag- 
" invowe B save pointers and pormanteeus, ficld-pieces and 
4g Banmnnition, to the ground thou mayest have 
j chosen for thine exploits. This 1 should reeom- 
og °. wend to be in Scotland. _1 have myself never 
he nite. - Eptioh Grenen-ehoeting 3 nor, while I can 
vufficiest ¢ myself to Scotland, have | any inclination to 
enlarge: to 80. 
town by § “Where are three ways of going to Edinburgh, 
y namely, by Aberdeen, by Dublin, and by Leith ; 
ristianly [§ %4,.of these, the first two will both, I believe, be 
rtheless, found cheaper than the direct way. Ido not men- 
Lanslos Hi tion the way by Liverpool, as that infers the ne- 
the fait Bcessity of coach-travelling, which, even if it should 
» ragged Bi wit thine own fancy, will materially inconvenience 
thy dogs ; neither do I treat of the various smacks 
| with which would, no doubt, God willing, convey thee, 
“h!—and inprocess of time, to the place of thy destination ; 
s of olf Bir, besides that, I do not think it likely that their 
J Fmeertainty will suit thee. I take it for granted 
ores that thou holdest the sea, and all things thereunto 
ny pertaining, in equal abhorrence with myself, and 
rm be glad to escape therefrom as soon as pos- 
‘ible, 
LE OK) Ff Ofthe three ways I have mentioned, the first 
smost eligible to those going far north; the se- 
Pacey Bend to those going to the west (particularly if 
on 7) they have any. wish to visit the capital of the 
ori. Pitter Isle); ‘and that by Edinburgh, to those 
ont ial wh $ inthe midland or southern coun- 
(laoe ig, making thine election, thou must 
- «oe MMs to thin@oewn judgment, as I do not mean to 
ety oy pot any advice on the subject, lest haply I should 
ished Weary thee with continual admonitions, that 
ms thou mightest, (to make use of a homely but ex- 








abe an 





pressive phrase,) ‘ ride rusty,’ and refuse to obey 
me in matters of more consequence, wherefore 
take care, for thou art ‘ all alone ;’ and_now for 
my reminiscences, 

It. was towards. the latter end of July 1782, 1 
bad just left Eton and was entered at Cambridge, 
whither was not to proeced until the following 
October ; and having nothing to do, or, more, ‘Cor- 
rectly speaking, no inclination to do any thing’ ih 
the interval, 1 was turning over in my mind the 
respective incrits of various plans Thad concocted 
for its employment, . ' 


I neverwas. a‘ reading man’ properly so called ; 
and at the time in ‘question, was, perhaps; (to my 
grief arid’ shame be ‘it spoken;) che ‘idlest dog in 
Great Britam.  After:this-confession, the reader 
may imagine, without giving me the pam of going 
into useless details, that these plans rélated not to 
any particular courses of study to be gone through 
preparatory to my entrance at the university,— 
that the employment I sought was not that of the 
mind. ,. Possessing, as I did at that, time, a frame 
of. uncommon. strength and activity, 1) had) ac- 
quired: au inordinate. fondness for all violent ex- 
ercises, in most of which I greatly excelled, and 
an insuperable aversion to all mental exertion, 
which I as.earefully eschewed ; the consequence 
was, that while 

© My masters all called me a dunce and a fool, 

At cricket I always was cock of the school,’ 
And it was in some degree owing, to this cireum- 
stance that the dislike which I perhaps naturally 
entertained against literature of all kinds was fos- 
ered and increased, as having acquired by my 
play-hours’ qualifications as much distinction as I 
desired among my companions, with whom, I am 
sorry to say, study was not much the fashion ; and 
being gifted besides with no smail share of natural 
obstinacy, which I mistook for firmness and 
manly spirit, I cared little for the opinion of my 
instructors, whether as manifested in word or 
deed. 

But to return from a digression, neither plea- 
sant to myself nor palateable to my readers, and 
least of all pertinent to the subject—I was looking 
about me, as I at first stated, and have since ex- 
plained, for the most eligible mode of wasting 
some two months and a half of the most valuable 
time in my life, when I was reli¢ved from my diffi- 
culties by the arrival of ‘a letter from my grand- 
father, containing an invitation to spend the 
shooting season with one of my uncles, a lieute- 
nant in the navy, recently returned home from 
the West Indies, whence he had accompanied 
Admiral Rodney ou his return to England, shortly 
after the capture of the island of St. Eustatius. 

I need hardly say that I joyfully acceded to a 
proposal which so agreeably released me from my 
dilemma; for, in addition to the enjoyments held 
out by the direct object of my visit, I was well 
assured of the cordiality with which I should be 
received; and as for my uncle in particular, I 
knew him of old to be a companion after my own 
heart. I have always thought (partly, perhaps, 
from the force of early associations,) that sailors, 
in general, make most agreeable companions ; 
their early entrance into their profession, and rov- 
ing life afterwards, while they shut them out from 
the usual advantages of study, compensate them, 
in a great measure, for their loss, by affording 
them means of observation enjoyed by no other 
class. The whole world is to them but one great 
moving panorama, the scenes of which are so 

uickly and constantly changing, that they gather 
the beauties of each, without having time to. at- 
tach themselves to any. Their very confinement, 
too, while it deprives them of the polish to be 
found in the army, tenfold makes it up by giv- 
ing them an originality of thought and a quaint- 
ness of expression (to me, at least) irresistibly 
piquant. In all these points, my uncle'was the 
very beau ideal of his class. Little more than. my 
own age, so that the feeling of uncle and nephew 
was entirely merged in that of brother sportsmen— 








open-hearted, generous to excess, and frolicsome 
as ever was fish in the sea, or sailor on shore,-+ 
acute in his observations of the surface of. wren 
atid manners,—he possessed a store, of aneedotes 
which a long period of active service under 
Admirals Rodney, Keppel, and Lord Howe, durs 
ing the eventful years preceding and subsequent 
to the declaration of American indépendenge, 
had made inexhaustible. _ Imagine all this, neader, 
and ‘then, as Gil Blas says, ‘ Voila mon onele,’ 

‘Immediately on receipt of my grandfather's 
letter, I set avout inquiring whether there, was 
afy vessel (there being neither smacks,nor steam- 
boats in those days) about sailing for Leith,, and 
found, to my great satisfaction, that the rovd 
brig Robert Bruce of Alloa, ninety tons burthen, 
‘ whereof was master, under God, (as her bills of 
lading expressed it, to my infinite diversion,) for 
that present voyage, the trusty seaman, John 
Anderson,’ was clearing out for that destination, 
and would sail in a few days. ily persuaded 
the captain (ar mafe,.as the bills of lading seemed 
to intimate) to let me. have part.of his cabin, al- 
though he did not profess to carry, passengers ; 
and having adutiel like most, young travellers, 
three times as, much Ju e on board as 1 eould 
possibly want, I committed myself to the eare\ of 
the elements and of the said John Anderson. 


The reader may spare me the harrowing detail 
of the miseries I suffered during that voyage ; in- 
deed, as no part of it could possibly come under 
the denomination of ‘ Sport,’ its introduction 
would be irrelevant, Suffice it to say, that I was 
a thorough landsman, at sea for the first time in 
my life, confined in a cabin small enough at all 
times, but of which the narrow limits were addi- 
tionally circumscribed by the admission, as cabin 
passengers, for the sake of greater. security, of 
certain bales of drugs, assa frtida and the like ; 
the smell of which, added to the odours naturally 
indigenous in all.traders and packet-boats, great 
and small, and some additional fragrance, which, 
I am led to believe, was peculiar to the said Robert 
Bruce, or to the said John Anderson, either or 
both, formed a combination which it was vain to 
withstand, and when I add to this, that the weather 
was so bad as to compel us to haye the hatches 
constantly down to the exclusion of all fresh air 
from without, the reader, will not, I hope, think 
me faint-hearted, if I confess that I gave myself 
wholly up to despair. To be sure, we were only 
ten days on. the voyage, ‘which at that’ time. was 
considered a quick passage; but long, very lotig, 
before the expiration of that time, I was awakened 
to the trne meaning of the old-fashioned language 
of the bills of lading, which I had at first sa im- 
piously ridiculed, and frequently and fervently 
did repeat their eoncluding aspiration, ‘ Ged send 
the good (I rather think I left out or altered this 
word) ship to her desired port in safety. Amefi!’ 
But all human miseries must have an’ end, either 
in relief. or death; and so it was that on the 
afternoon of the 10th of August I reached Edin- 
burgh, and immediately secured a place in one of 
the coaches going westward the next day; and, 
after devoting the remainder of the day to wan- 
dering about ‘ Auld Reekie,’ and enjoying at 
night the inexpressible comfort of a clean, though 
still rocking, bed on rene pre the next morn- 
ing at six o’clock saw me and my before-mentioned 
luggage safely deposited in and on the Royal 
Stuart coach, which, after a journey of thirty 
miles, performed in the incredibly short space of 
ten hours, deposited me safely at the principal 
inn of a little town within a short distance of my 
grandfather’s house. Here I, fouud my uncle 
waiting for my arrival; he had, he said, been ‘ on 
the look out’ for me for three days, and had al- 
most, given up hopes of my appearance,”in' time 
for the commencement of the eampaign. » 

The remainder of the day was-spent in making 
and. answering’ a multitndée ‘of inquities’ about 
absent friends ; and, the next médrning, I was ‘in- 
troduced, in’ due form, to the stud and Kennel, 
and to the’ gamekeeper, who was to accompany 


us: oT’ found that my micle’s dogs consisted of a 
brace of pointers, which ‘he called by the names 
of“ Starboard’ and ‘'Port,’ dnd a brace of set- 
ters, which he designated ‘ Grog’ and’ *Punch’ 
These he intended to hunt alternately,.so that we 
werein no danger of running short of dogs. » As 
for the: gamekeeper, he was a perfect jewel of ‘his 
kind; none of your'servile, fawning, halfiguinca- 
expecting, poaching, game-selling raseals, of the 
gents ealled * my jord’s keeper,—but ‘honest; 
and) independent, possessing a shrewd natural 
capacity, which he had improved by reading: 
Bred.up, like his father and grandfather, in the 
service of the family, he was more considered in 
the, light of a humble friend than in that of a 
servant,| and was treated with agreat degree of 
familiarity, which his own good sense prevented 
from ever degenerating, on his part, into’ want 
of, proper. respect. Then as to his’ professional 
merits !, The fine skins and admirable condition 
of my. unele’s dogs were sufficient evidence of their 
a management, and as for his mode of hunt- 
ing them); he; understood it better than any man I 
have seen since. Never either negligent or-out 
pf temnpe aper,. he was sure to show his dogs off to the 

eat. advantage, in which he was greatly aided by 
a..kind:.ef instinetive perception he seemed. to 

ssess.ef the exact spot where the birds were to 

e found; and, when flushed, he could always 
mark, them down a considerable distance, after I 
(though L had very good eyes). had lost all trace 
of them. To sum up the catalogue of his excel- 
lencies,. he. was six feet two inches in height, 
broad-shouldered in proportion, had no objection 
to carry any given granny of game for any given 
length of time, and was never so well pleased as 
when he was well laden. 

I have been rather diffuse in my portrait of my 
old friend Will, (rest his soul!) but the subject 
warms me, and they who zi// read an old fellow’s 
garrulities,, must have patience, and take his re- 
minisceyces when and how they can get them. 

(To be continued.) 





LETTER FROM PARIS. 


The New Books of November—Passion for Me- 
moirs—The Memoirs of Faure-Borel—Memovirs 
vA a Freed Convict—Essaye sur les. Bagnes— 

istory of the Convict Delaage—Opening ¢ 
the To koe of MM. Cousin and Villemein 

‘M. Villemain. 

I HAVE somewhere read, that literature is the 
moral image of nations; that books, like so many 
faithful. mirrors, give back the features of «an 
epoeh with all their gravity, their grace, and their 
malignity; and. that letters, scattered, in every 
age, over the traces of time, serve as a guide to 
the too frequently uncertain path of history. If 
this hypothesis be true, what opinion must we 
entertain of present manners, and what judgment 
will be formed, by posterity, of the past month of 
November? Frivolous Annuals are all that have 
issued. from Paternoster Row; and the scanda- 
lous memoirs and confessions of liberated galley- 
slaves form the only novelties exhibited in the 
Palais Royal. 

It is now some two years since memoirs re- 
opened, in France, the history of literary privacy, 
when Madame de Genlis, having attained her 
eightieth year, appeared, one fine morning, at the 
bar of opinion, The public, ever faithful to the 
objects of its admiration, pounced upon the vo- 
luminous collection of domestic follies, which the 
fruitful dowager brought forth, and took a mighty 
interest in old anecdotes of the drawing-room, 
the boudoir, and the bed-chamber, in which the 
author appeared pure and spotless as a dove; 
a faet essentially historical, as was » proved 
by. an_article in ‘ The London Magazine.’ 
Booksellers. and authors were encouraged ‘by 
success. The Parisian Colburns,—the Ladvocats 
and the Moucardiers, bought up all the memuirs 
they could lay their hands on; and a deluge 
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of private histories followed close upon those. of | 
Madame de Genlis. Political jntrigues were dis- | 
éovered : ‘the curtain was violently withdrawn ; 
and not even a thin veil of gauze remained spiel 
over, the scandal of the city, and the court... We 
had the revelations of the bankrupt Ouvrard, of 
the courtier Beausset, and of the Intendant-of 
Police, Rovigo: thén came the eight volumes of 
“La Contemporaine,’ in which that rather cynical 
Magdalen exhibited vice in its. nakedness ;. and 
last of all, in the past month of November, as, pro- 
ductive in itself as the two years preceding put 
together, we had, one after another, memoirs of 
the whole Buonaparte family, which J haye already 
mentioned to you; thoxe of Vidoeg, the informer, 
on which I have sent you an article; those of a 
pardoned convict which have just appeared, and 
are designed to weaken the force of the tales of 
tlie former confidant of M..Delaveau; those, of 
one’ Faure-Borel, a secret agent of Lonis XVIII. 
and the English Government, a furious royalist, 
who ini his singular confessions calls that fidelity, 
which others think treason, and characterises as 
honourable actions, what many writers have de- 
nounced as shameful and wicked intrigues; and, 
to satisfy the appetites of the good people of Paris, 
which the ‘ Gazette’ and the ‘ Cowrier des Tri- 
buneaux ’ have only provoked by their disgusting 
details of the Cour d’Assizes, and the sapguinary 
horrors of the Place de Gyéves, there has just ap- 
peared a work on Bagne¥, which presents a faith- 
ful picture of those sinks of vice, and the history 
of their most notorious inmates. 

I shall return to the Memoirs of Faure-Borel ; 
for they are valuable, as containing many facts 
hitherto but little known concerning the conspi- 
racy of Pichegru. It were impossible even to ad, 
vert, ina letter, tothe numerous curious adventures 
of this champion of legitimacy, who was in close 
relation to most of the sovereigns leagued,—first 
against the French Revolution, and afterwards 
against the Empire; whom the exiled Louis XVI1. 
called ‘ his dear Fouché,’ and who, after the resto- 
ration, calumniated, persecuted, and overwhelmed 
with misfortunes, was left a prey to the cruellest 
abandonment. In my second article on Vidocq, 
T shall introduce some remarks on the memoirs 
of his former companion, the pardoned convict, 
I will now quote a passage from M. Maurice All- 
hoi’s work, which will make you acquainted with 
one of the honourable galley-slaves of Rochefort, 

Tue Convict Devaage. 

‘Unhappily, it too frequently occurs, that men 
whose education, rank, and fortune, ought to be 
a guarantee for their probity, yield to the seduc- 
tions of crime, Delaage was condemned under 
the Empire for falsifying public documents, or 
malversation in matters of accmopt. 

‘ His pleasing exterior, his mise recherchée, and 
his expressive countenance, procured him the title 
of ‘the handsome conyict.” Just as the officer 
of justice was about to place the heated iron on 
his shoulder, cries of pardon were heard. Mercy 
triumphed over justice; and Delaage’s good-for- 
tune procured him, in the Bagne, an exemption 
which, though granted to one who deserved some 
pity, was not, therefore, the less unjust. Two 
gens d’armes took him in a post-chaise to Roche- 
fort: a private chamber was allotted him, fur- 
nished with equal taste and elegance ; and he also 
obtained an insulated apartment in the hospital. 
His wife and children lived at Rochefort. Delaage 
used to leave the Bayne in the morning after the 
signal cannon, and betake himself to the resi- 
dence of his family, who, it is said, knew not for 
a long time to what infamy the crimes of their 
father had reduced him. 

* Imagine this man, himself giving their first 
lessons to his children, and teaching them the 
principles of virtue. What a sight is that of a 
convict in such a situation! If the foot of his 
child had come in contact with his own, he woul 
have detected his father’s fetter: had the folds of 
the eriminal’s shirt been deranged, the signs of 





guilt ‘would have’ been visible. In the evening 


Delaage used to pretend, that his presence yp, 
necessary on ,board.a’vessel, where .he was em. 
ployed ; he took leave of his family, and returned 
to. the Bagne,.. 
,{ The singular position of this man gives ts 
to strange reflections: he was,.guilty; he oug! 
like his companions, to have under one all the 
pain, and humiliations ef:confinement. Bat his 
captivity, has the appearance, of freedom; sogj 
which had. xejected him, receives him again; jt 
contributes, every time. he.¢omes into it, to efface 
the marks .of his infamy, it returys to him; j 
affords him the opportunity of seeing his wie 
and is privy to the kimd deceit by which he spares 
the feelings of. his children. Instead of eatj 
from. the disgusting trencher, of bis fellow-cop. 
victs, he sits down toa table elegantly served. He 
has a bed fora pallet, aad, robber as he is, rests 
on heaps of down by the side of a fellow-robber 
who tosses about on bare boards. 

Another conyiet at Rechefort. has beew jin. 
stanced, who, like Delaage, enjayed considerable 
freedom. He was a spirited old fellow, the vey 
soul of society. .The term. of his, imprisonment 
was five years; for. what crime 1 know. nos; 
but he had made a fruitless endeavour to redeem 
his liberty by sacrificing a part of his fortune,,He 
went so faras to offer the Imperial government 
to build and equip, at his own expense, a three. 
decker: even this was refused, and the calpri 
underwent a punishment, which, however, l¢ 
found ineans to alleviate. 

Dismissmg the cenvicts and the Bagnes of 
Rochefort, let me take you tu the opening ofithe 
courses of MM. Cousin and Villemain. . You 
have heard tell of Villemain, who, at the ageof 
21, was professor of Khetoric at the Lyceum 
Charlemagne ; at 23, carried away, by the deci 
sion of the Academy, the prize foran Eulogiun 
on Montaigne ; afterwards published the History 
of Cromwell; and, under the patronage of M, 
Decaze, became professor of Elocution inthe 
Faculté des Lettres, Councillor of State, and, last 
of all, amember of the Academy :—you have 
surely heard tell of the immense crowd :that 
weekly went to the Sorbonne to hear Laharpe’s 
successor in literary criticism. This year, atthe 
opening session, the attendance was as numerous 
as formerly, and it will increase as the lectures 
proceed; tor he will, as he did last year, bring'to 
the bar of the severest criticism persons whom 
death has not deprived of their influence, since 
their ghosts are daily evoked, en chaire, by he 
missionaries of St. Genevieve, for no other reason 
than because death will not answer their call 
On the other hand, those very writers, at the 
of whom are Montesquieu and Rousseau, , wert 
the founders of that philosophy which has since 
made so universal an irruption, and still yexts 
the Jesuit hydra, without whose extermination it 
will not be satisfied. 

The four great geniuses who acted so power 
fully on France and on Europe, Montesquiet, 
Voltaire, Rousseau, and Buffon, have left no heirs 
to their renown. ‘The influence of great men,an 
original talents, is replaced by the spirit of ina 
vation and of impudence which animates society. 
The pulpit, for example, has passed into the h 
of rhetorical and intriguing abbés, who wanted 
benefices; and the mighty faith which gave # 
much oratorical weight or persuasive. grace 
the discourses of Bossuet and Massilen, i3/sw 
ceeded by the pretty academie phrases of tt 
Abbé Poulle. Where, then, are. we to look ft 
true impassioned eloquence, for that foree whit 
takes possession of and tyranpises over the soul 
In answer to this question, the professor disti 
guishes literature into artificial and agtive <4 
oue a sort of cabinet thing; the ot ined up 
with great social interests. Nothipfithaving 
newed the condition of the nation, t h itsiden 
may have been renovated, he shows how analys 
was become a universal want of that essenl 
character of literature. 
be the only career open to the secondary tales’ 
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of that period,—Vauvenargues, Thomas, Cosme) 















e armontel, Laharpe, and Barthelemy. Bu 
: - fon Miigles in analysing the arts and secrets | 
urned HH of style; * Voltaire ‘also, that oracle of the 
“shteenth century, recurs incessantly to literary | 
28 Tise ; and perhaps he shows himself a still | 
ugh, critic han t or historian. This pro- | 
1 the on for rs, which engrossed the 
at his t saloons of Paris and the Court itself, 
ociety i gave a new direction tu the general mind. But 
in 5 it years afterwards, a time when political 
efface jons had been revived, and great interests 
im; it MH were in debate,—the attention once given to an 
+ Wate, icram of Rulhiére, to musical quarrels, or a 





etter of Voltaire’s, was entirely concentrated on 

ctive discussions of government and of so- 
dety. ‘That was the scene ofa real and obstinate 
contest between two contrary opinions, which 
daim to rule over the world; and that was the 
nativity of great talents and figures without pro- 








totype. 

This is an abridged statement of M. Villemain’s 
course for this year. I was present at its opening. 
Ag soon as the professor appeared, the place rang 
with reiterated applause; and, silence being re- 
sored, he said: ‘I have a lively sense of this 
cordial, and, if yeu will allow me to say so, this 
protherly reception. It reminds me of that which 









mines Mi you gave me On o very different oecasion,—one 
, three. may occur again, and which I shall not 
culprit avoid, when it becomes necessary to meet it.’ 
er, ¢ @ He referred to the deposition which was 






To- 
nounced against him by the Ministry of Villble ; 
iadthis fresh avowal of professorial independence 

him a repetition of applause. ‘Two days 
ater the opening of M. Villemain’s course, I at- 
nded the first lecture of Cousin. I have not 
time to describe the loud cheers which greeted 















































ie deci: H the professor on taking the chair, nor to detail 
Jogium # the reasons he assigned for passing by the ancient 
History ilosophy, and treating, at once, of that of the 
of M, eneer but you will find an excellent ar- 
in the MM ticle on this subject in the ‘ Journal des Debats ’ 
nd, last HH of the 28th November. Being pressed for time, 
u have § lcannot even give you an analysis; and, for the 
vd that # ame reason, I must postpone to my next letter 
harpe’s § the description of an assaut d’armes which I lately 
, atthe ff witnessed, and at which several agreeable scenes 
merous occurred. 
lectures 
yring'to # MR. DE QUINCY AND THE LONDON 
} whom UNIVERSITY. 
p, since nC RS EVIE? 
by she Hl We do not consider it at all a point of conscience 
r reas. Ht notice the different Monthly Magazines on the 
eir cal. tay of their appearance, because the best of these 
he head Bf works have, on one ground or another, established 
u, Welt @ sich a sure fame for themselves, and are so gene- 
aS Sings read, that neither the conductors of these 
ill vex’ B yorks nor our readers would be much benefited 











by our remarks; but the last number, or rather 
the last numbers, of Blackwood, (for there aretwo 
Parts,) contain some articles so vastly superior 
to any that we remember to have met with, 
tither in any magazine, or in any periodical work, 
monthly or quarterly, that we hold ourselves 
bound, not so much for the sake of either of the 
.Bcasses we have mentioned as for our own credit, 
mtto let the month pass away without bestowing 
won them the same tribute of admiration we should 

to any work which we thought likely to take 
hating place in the literature of the country. 
We shall not now allude to a dramatic scene, by 
(MOE Charles Lamb, which would be alone sufficient to 

idtablish the fame of a young periodical, nor to 
the very powerful, though, we think, occasionally 
erroneous, review of Montgomery’s Sacred Poetry ; 
for'there is one article with which even these 
lifted praguetions can stand no comparison. 
» subjedhof the article to which we allude is 
thetoric, an@the text for it Dr. Whateley’s recent 
wlume, nothing but internal evidence to 
ide us in our conjectures, we do not hesitate 
a moment to say, that the author of this re- 




































































































































pears Wihtiew is aut De Quincy aué Diabolus. There is, 
ry talea’ 
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we firmly believe, but one person in Great Britain 
besides this most remarkable man, capable of 
writing it, by the possession of that logical 
power, which is not. manifested in that hor- 
Tible affectation of a dry, husky, fleshless, 
spiritless style, which has passed current for logic 
in the ‘ Westminster Review,’ and other works 
of that stamp; (though, in nearly every case, it 
has been invented as the most specious way of 
concealing a want of that mastery over all the 
nearer and more remote relations of the subject 
treated of, in which true logic consists ;) but which 
is seen in the conscious vigour wherewith he 
Rrasps the whole of the question before him, and 
in the extraordinary vividness of the lights in 
which he exhibits it to the reader. . He does 
not crawl around his subject, and then, having 
duly ascertained. that there are comfortable 
ledges on which’ his fect may rest, begin to 
creep to the top of it; but he places himself 
at once on a commanding ground, from which he 
can look down upon it, and observe with accuracy 
the subordination of its own parts, and its connec- 
tion with all the territories which surroundit. To 
scholars, for its learning—to general readers, for its 
extraordinary eloquence,—and to all whoare scien- 
tifically employed in making their minds clearer 
and stronger for its vigour and comprehensiveness, 
—we recommend the study of this article. May 
we venture one further suggestion, but with 
far less hope of its being listened to? The London 
University has advertised that its Professorship 
of Logic is still vacant, What person who has 
recently gone out from any English or Scotch 
University, is fit to fill this important office? 
Which of the older men,—with the single excep- 
tion of Mr. Coleridge, who would not offer himself, 
and who, probably, would be scouted by the 
Council as a writer of poetry and a dreamer if he 
did,—is] in any degree worthy of the appoint- 
ment? And yet, of all professorships, it is 
perhaps the one which ought most particularly to 
be filled up by a native. Where, then, must we 
turn? We look to the author of the article which 
we have been reviewing ; and we adjure him, by 
the spirits of Aristotle and of opium—the two 
most potent incantations we know of—to con- 
sider deeply before he declines offering himself as 
a candidate for the chair in question. There are 
many things, no doubt, which he will disapprove 
of, in the constitution of the London University, 
many things very clumsy and unscientific. But 
these things may be remedied; and we do not 
know any agency so likely to remedy them as the 
lectures which will be read from the chair of the 
professor of logic. We have spoken our speech, 
and we will sit down; not, however, without 
informing our readers, that we have not the 
slightest knowledge of Mr. De Quincy ex- 
cept from his writings; and that we are not 
perfectly impartial in our estimate of him, as we 
owe him a very deep grudge for some disparaging 
remarks which he made, in his admirable ‘ Letters 
to a Young Man, whose education has been ne- 
glected,’ — a philosopher whom we revere 
above all living philosophers, on account of the 
good, we believe, we have received from his writ- 
ings ; nor without assuring Mr. De Quincy and the 
London University, that, if he becomes a profes- 
sor, half the young men in London, and one-fourth 
of their elders, will instantly enter his class. 





ON THE FALLS OF THE ORINOCO, AT 
ATURES AND MAYPURES, 


(From the German of Alexander Yon Humboldt.) 


WESTERN currents and tropic winds favour the 
navigation of the tranquil arm of the ocean 
which occupies the wide space between the new 
continent and Western Africa. Ere yet the coast 
appears over the surface of the waves, a strong 
counter current is observed rushing from the 
coast, in opposition to the raging and foaming 





waves. Navigators, who are ignorant of the re, 






gion, would suppose it to arise from, the vicinity 
of shallows, or from a wonderful out-breaking of 
fresh springs, as in the midst of the, sea, between 
the islands of the Antilles, 

As we approach nearer to the granite const of 
Guayana, the wide mouth of a mighty stream ap- 
pears, which stretches out like a shoreless ‘sea, 
and covers the surrounding ocean with fresh 
water. The green waves of the river, with their 
milk-white edges, contrast. with: the indigo-blue 
colour of the sea, which each river wave cuts in 
sharp clefts, 

The name Orinoco, which the first discoverers 
gave to this river, and which arose, in all proba- 
bility, from a misunderstanding of the language, 
is unknown in the interior. At that period, among 
the savage and uncultivated people, such places 
only were marked with peculiar names, as were 
liable to be mistaken for others. Whilst the in- 
habitant of their banks distinguished by different 
names the least brooks that fall'into them, the 
Orinoco, the Amazons, and the Magdalena, were 
och known only as Zhe River, or as The Great 

iver. 

The current which the Orinoco eauses between 
the South American continent, and the asphaltic 
Island of Trinidad, is so powerful, that ships 
which press under full sail, before a fresh gale 
are searcely able to master it. This wild and 
dreaded region is called the Sad Gulf, (Golfo 
Trieste). The entrance forms the Dragon's Mouth, 
(Bocca del Drago). Some solitary cliffs here 
elevate themselves above the boisterous. flood. 
They mark the position of the old dam of rock, 
which, now broken through hy the force of the 
current, once united the Isle of Trinidad with the 
coast of Paria. 

The contemplation of this region first convinced 
the adventurous Colon of the existence of an 
American Continent. ‘So prodigious a mass of 
re meme mp ae man concluded) * can 
only have been collected together by a great len 
of stream. The land eas which this water ne 
ginates must be a continent, and no island.’ As 
the followers of Alexander, when they had pene- 
trated over the snow-clad Paropamisus, believed 
that they recognised in the Indus, with its nu- 
merous crocodiles, a part of the Nile; so Colon, 
ignorant of the pee. eas resemblance of all 
the productions of palm-climates, imagined that 
that new land was the eastern coast of the wide- 
stretched continent of Asia. The mild coolness 
of the evening air, the ethereal purity of the starry 
firmament, the balsamic odour of the flowers which 
was conveyed by the land-wind, fell so perceptibly 
upon his senses, (so Herrera relates,) that he 
thought he was approachiug the garden of Eden, 
the holy residence of primitive man. The Oritioco 
appeared to him to be one of the four streams, 
which, according to the reverend tradition of the 
fore-world, issued from Paradise to water and 
divide the newly-planted earth. This poetic place 
has a peculiar mental interest out of the account 
of Colon’s travels. It shows anew that the creative 
phantasy of the poet expresses itself in the explor- 
ing navigator, as well as in every great human 
character. 

When we consider the abundance of water which 
the Orinoco pours into the Atlantic ocean, the 
question arises, whether of the South American 
rivers, the Orinoco, the Amazons, or the Plata, be 
the greater? As far as the judgment of actual 
greatness is concerned, the question is undeter- 
mined. The Rio dela Plata has the widest mouth, 
its breadth amounting to twenty-three geographi- 
cal miles. But this river, like the English rivers, 
is navigable but fora short distance. Its incon- 
siderable depth becomes, even at the city of 
Buenos Ayres, an hindrance to navigation. “The 
Amazons is the longest of all the rivers. From 
its origin in the lake Lauricocha to its mouth, its 
course amounts to 720 geographical miles.’ On 
the contrary, its breadth in the province of Jaen 
de Bracamoros, by the cataract of Rentama, where 
I measured the lower part of the picturesque 


mountuin thutn of Patachuma, is scarcely even as | 
considerable ay that of the Rhine at Mentz. 

The Orinoco at its mouth appears smaller than 
La Plata or the Amazons. Its length, too, amounts, 
according ‘to my astronomical ca ion, to only 
280 miles. “But far in the interior of Guayana, at 
the distance of 140 miles from its mouth, I found 
at high-water that the river was still 16,200 feet 
broad. 

At the periodical overflowing of its banks, its 
waters are elevated to the hei of from twenty- 
eight to thirty-six feet above the common level of 
the river. Sufficient materials have hitherto been 
wanted for a narrow sy chy of the prodi- 

ious streams which cut their way through the 

outh American continent, as, to gain this point, 
would require an exact knowledge of the profile 
of the river’s bed, and of its velocity in many 
various places. 

The Orinoco shows in the delta which its mul- 
tifariously divided, although uninvestigated, arms 
surround, in the regularity of its rise and fall, in 
the multitude and magnitude of its crocodiles, 
manifeld. resemblances to the Nile, which has 
been formed by nature on a lesser scale ; so great 
is their analogy, that they both alike pass along 
for a great distance, as rushing torrents, amidst 
mountaitis of granite and syenite, until, confined 
by treeless shores, they flow on slowly along an 
ahicde level plain. From the famous mountain- 
lake of the Rbyasinian Alps, in Gogam, to Syene 
and Elephantina, the Nile penetrates through the 
mountains Of Shangalla and Senaar. In a similar 
manner the Orinoco arises on the southern decli- 
vity of the mountain-chain which extends, under 
the fourth and fifth degrees of northern latitude, 
from French Guayana westerly to the Andes of 
New Granada. The springs of the Orinoco have 
been visited by no European, nor even by any 
native with whom the Europeans have been ac- 
quainted 

When we navigated the Upper Orinoco in the 
summer of 1800, we reached as far as the mouth 
of the Sodomoni and the Guapo. Here the lofty 
stmmit of Duida elevates itself high above the 
clouds,*a: mountain which affords one of the 
grandest scenes of the tropic world. At the 
sotithern foot is a treeless grass plain. Above, 
thie 6dour of the Ananas fill’ wide about the eve- 
ning aif. From amongst the meadow herbs arises 
the juice-distended stem of the Bromelia. The 
golden fruit shines under the blue-green bladder- 
crown, Where the mountain stream bursts from 
amongst the grass covering, stand solitary groups 
of lefty palms. Their leaves, in this hot region, 
are moved by no cooling breeze. 

Eastward from Dulda, begins a copse of wild 
cogoa-stems, which surround the celebrated al- 
mend-tree,* Bertholletia excelsa, the strongest 
production of the tropic world. Here the Indians 
collect the material for their blow-pipes, colossal 

stalks, whose limbs measure from knot to 
f not above seventeen fect. Some Franciscan 
monks have penetrated to the mouth of the Chi- 
guire, where the river has already become so nar- 
row, that the natives, near the waterfall of Guata- 
ribe, have made a bridge of the twisted branches 
of plants. The Guaicas, a whitish diminutive 
race of men, armed with poisoned arrows, hinder 
the further advance towards the east. 

All, therefore, is fabulous, which has been ad- 
vanced concerning the origin of the Orinoco out 
of ap inland sea, Perhaps it is sought in the 
Lagune of Dorado, which is marked in Arrow- 
smith’s last map, asa lake twenty miles in length. 
Perhaps the little sedgy lake Amucu, out of which 
the Pirara, a branch of the Mahu, takes its rise, 
has occasioned the fable. This lake lies about 
four degrees to the east of the region in which 
we may venture to place the springs of the 
Orinocg. In it people place the island Pumacena, 


* Juyia, or Hertholletia excelsa. See our Plante 








inoct, T. i. p.-A22, and Relat, Hist. T. p.474. 495. 
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‘a rock Of shining slate, Whose splendour has been | 


famous since the ‘sixteenth century, and whose 
naine has been often destructive to cheated man. 
According to the report of many of the natives, 
the Magellanic clouds of the southern heaven, 
even the glorious nebula ofthe ship Argo, are a 
reflection of the metallic shine of the silver-moun- 
tain’ of Parime. It is, too, an ancient u of 
the dogmatizing geographers, to let all consi- 
derable rivers of the world arise out of inland seas. 

The Orinoco is one of that singular class of 
rivers, which, after manifold windings towards 
east and west, at length flow back in such a 
menner, that their mouth is in almost in the same 
meridian as their rise. From the Chiguire and 
the Gehette to the Guaviare, the Orinoco runs in 
a western direction, as though it would carry its 
waters to the open sea. In this region it sends 
out the Cassiquiare, a remarkable arm, which 
joins the Rio Negro, or, (as the ‘natives call it,) 
Guainia ; the only example of a connection be- 
tween two great rivers. 

The nature of the ground, and the entrance of 
the Guaviare and the Atapabo into the Orinoco, 
causes it to turn suddenly towards the north. 
From geographical’ ignorance, the Guaviare has 
long been Contest as the true origin of the 
Orinoco. The doubts which an eminent geogra- 
pher, M. Buache, has raised since the year 1797, 
as to the possibility of a junction with the Ama- 
zons, are, I hope, through my expedition, com- 
pletely confuted. By an uninterrupted navigation 
of 310 nautical miles, I penetrated through a won- 
derful intricacy of rivers, from the Rio Negro, 
through the Cassiquiare, into the Orinoco, 
through the interior of the continent, from the 
Brasilian frontier, to the coast of Caraccas. 

In this upper part of the river territory, be- 
tween the third and fourth degrees of northern 
latitude, we find often the singular phenomenon 
of the black water. The Atapabo, whose shore 
is adorned with the Carolina and the elegant Me- 
lastoma, the Temi, the Tuamini, and the Guainia, 
are rivers whose water is of a coffee-brown colour. 
This colour changes, in the shadow of the palm- 
bushes, to a black tint. In a transpareat vessel 
the water is yellow as gold. In this black water 
the image of the southern stars is reflected with 
wonderful clearness. 
smooth, it affords to the astronomer an excellent 
artificial horizon for his reflecting instruments. 
The region of the black rivers is characterised by 
the want of crocodiles and of fish, greater cool- 
ness, less plague from the stinging mosquitoes, 
and salubrity of air. Probably they owe their 
singular colour to a dissolution of decayed mate- 
rials, which the luxuriant herbage, and the 
abundant vegetation of the ground pour into it. 
I have remarked, indeed, that at the western 
foot of Chimborazo, towards the open sea, the 
water of the Rio de Guayaquil takes by degrees a 
gold-yellow colour, approaching to coifee-brown, 
when its banks are covered for a great distance 
with meadows. 

The geognostic appearance of this region, the 
insulated form of the rocks Keri and Oco, the 
holes which the flood has made in the former of 
these hills, and which are nearly as much hollowed 
as the caves in the opposite island, Uivitari,—all 
prove that the Orinoco once filled this now en- 
tirely deserted channel. Probably, as long as the 
barrier of rocks on the northern side resisted the 
force of the stream the water formed an extensive 
lake. When the water burst its way through, the 
grass plain, which the Guareka Indians inhabit, 
appeared first as an island. Perhaps the rocks 
Keri and Oco were yet encompassed by the water, 
and, arising like mountain staples out of the deep 
bed of the stream, afforded a picturesque appear- 
ance. By degrees, owing to the continual dimi- 
nution of water caused! by this new outlet, the 
river retired entirely to its present channel on the 
eastern side. 

This presumption is confirmed by various cir- 
cumstances. For the water of the Orinoco, like 


Where the water runs | 
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“that of the Nile af Philoe and “Syenié, Was the n. | ——— 
markable of the ruddy whit, Bh piras™ 
colour of the granité masses, it has washed ta 
for hundreds ‘of years,to black. “We perceive, 
accordingly, on the surface of the rock, as fire  9g¢29 
the water has reached, a dark, ited steps 
covering, which penetrates a very inconsiderable 

depth into the stone. ‘This blackness; and th nt 
hollow caves, prove that the waters of the Orinde A sam. 1 


vt stood in the situation which we have cohjet. 
tured. 

In the rock Keri, in the island of the cataract, 
in the range of gneiss rocks of adaminari, 
which extends over the upper half of the island gf 
Tomo, and at the mouth of the Jao, we find these 


Lo 
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gf 


black caves, at the elevation of 150 to 180 fee tof | 
above the modern level of the water. Their exist. ff the scl 
ence shows, (what is also observable in all the § iaucé. 
great river beds of Europe,) that the streams, brough 


whose immensity yet excite our astonishment, are 
but the small remains of the prodigious masses of 


water which existed in former ages. 

These singular marks have not wal the 
notice even of the barbarous natives of Giayuna. 
The Indians every where show us the traces of'the 
old water-stand. Ina grass plain, too, by Urdana, 
there is an insulated granite rock, on which, (a 
we learn from the accounts of-reputable men,) 
at the elevation of eighty feet, a row of figures, 
consisting of the sun and the moon, and of various 
kinds of beasts, with crocodiles and boas, are 
deeply engraved. No one, without a scaffold, 
can at present climb the perpendicular rock-wall. 
In a similar wonderful situation, aré found hiero- 
glyphical — on the mountains of Uroans 
and Encaramada. 

If we ask the natives how these figures could 
be engraved there, they tell you—‘ It was done at 
the time of the high water, for then their ances- 
tors navigated to that elevation.’ Such a state of 
the water was therefore more modern than thee 
rude monuments of human art. It refers tos 
period which must not be confounded with that 
of the Stet planting of our planet, in which the 
gigantic bodies of destroyed animation, and the 
pelagic creatures of a chaotic fore-world, 
their grave in the hardening rind of the earth. 

The most northerly passage of the cataract.is 
known by the natural forms of the sun and the 
moon. The rock Keri, which I have hadocce 
sion to mention before, takes its name from s 
shining white spot, in which the Indians think {\ ¢ 
they perceive an accidental similitude to the full}, 
moon. Iwas not able myself to climb the steep 
wall of rock; but the white spot is, probably, * 
great knot of granite, enclosed in the midst of 
the grey-black granite. Opposite Keri, na 





Vhen tl 
upon the 
ment co 
cessively 
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yate 
ed 
of 
dlver-ler 
they for 
basaltic twin mountains of the isle of Oui 
the Indians show with mysterious wonder a simkY/ic@ of 
lar mark, called Camosi, which they reverence With jn 
the form of the sun. Perhaps their names hare figs. 
some relation to their geographical situation; iq. 14., 
fact, I found that Keri was situated towards theg i 
evening, and Camosi towards the morning. EY: Bisich 6, 
mologists have recognised in the word Camo gis. 
some similitude to Camosh, the name of the su eine 
in one of the Phoenician dialects, with Apollof. rec 
Chomeus, or Beelphegor, and Amun. nountai; 
The cataracts of Maypures do not consist, like hte, wh 
the one hundred and forty feet fall of Niagatiyr: 

















bis ‘spl 
in the simple plunging down of a vast mass @F) + Ha 
water. They are not mere passages, th thar) ts 
which the stream forces itself with amazing We ha 





ness, like the Pongo of Manseriche on the Am@#-faquisite 
zons. They consist of an innumerable m , 














of cascades, which follow after one another , bawrence 
steps. The raudal, so the Spaniards call this Kills r be . 
of cataract, is formed by an archipelago of islan@yy te 
and cliffs, which so divide the bed of the n it, "by ’ 
that of its whole width of 8,000 fegt, sometit tint 







scarcely twenty feet of clear-pa remains ny 
the stream. e eastern side is more pe seve 
lous and difficult of approach than the wester®. Pad these 

At the mouth of the Cameji goods are landet,Einly of 





that the empty cange, or, as it is here called, 8 What ea 
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—we S oed 





he ve. may be conducted by the skilful India 
: y $ ndians 
P+ wry ogi to the mouth of the Toparo, 
the peril of thé passage is over. The pas- 
Hes! ages very dangerous, as some of the cliffs or 
ediid steps (each of which is known by its parteulen 
erable ) are not above two or three feet high. 
d the the they, are going up the stream, the Indians 
Findey [A stim. before, and endeayour to fling a rope over 
onjer ) the ints of the cliffs, which rise up out of the 
iffpools, and draw, y ved these by 
ir ¥ ward. this laborious work the 
cut ya are often filled with water or overset. The 
and of 22° sometimes dashes upon the rocks. With 
| these tod bodies the wounded pilots seek to escape 
30 feet out © the whirlpools, and reach the shore. When 
. exist. fe sens are very high, and the rock dam is con- 


ed through the whole bed, the light boat is 
rought on shore, and drawn over-land on 
ranches of trees, used as rollers. 

. The most, noted and most difficult steps are 
Purimarimi and. Manimi. They are nine feet 
high. - 1 found with astonishment, on measuring 
Bete. and. the} (the impassable nature of the 


et 


jon, and the pestiferous multitude of mos- 
which fill the air, render a geodetic level- 
wmpossible,) that the altitude of the whole 

of the raudals, from the entrance of Cameji 
ithe mouth of the Toparo, ss ptagars scarcely to 

tenty-eight or thirty feet. I say with astonish- 
oe ent ; a. it appears that the fearful roaring and 
ouffold oi foaming of the torrent, as it forces its way 
Kwrall, vetween the numerous rocks and islands, is the 
+ Kiero. | consequence Only of the opposing streams which 
¥eesa form and situation of the cliffs create. Of 
ruth of this assertion, of the small elevation 

ld the whole fall, we are best convinced, when we 
Ac énd from the village of Muypures over the rock 






ich eee 2aF ef 


done Bwitimi to the Fiver bed. From a point here 
fms @ enjoy a most wonderful prospect. A 
4 4 “of a mile long presents itself, covered 
ow Bath fom. Tron-black masses of rock jut up like 
ok ae tbwers from amidst it ; each island, each stone, is 


ofamented with luxurious clumps of foliage. A 


ait § thick mist hovers perpetually over the surface of 
found the water ; through the damp clouds of foam, ap- 
ath, oe towering summits of the lofty palm-trees. 
~, EF When the rays of the glowing evening sun break 


¥ F whon the damp vapour, a scene of optical enchant- 
ment Commences. Arches of various colours suc- 
cetsively vanish and reappear; a play of clouds 

y their aerial forms ; numbers of little basins 
of water, interspersed with little islands, are 
ormed on the naked rocks by the perpetual driz- 
ding of the spray. Covered with droseras, with 
bette iiver-leaved mimosas, and various other plants, 


ad occa 
from 8 


ns think 
the full 


midst they form flower-beds in the midst of the desart 
, on me they call back the recollection of the Eu- 
ui aay pean to the groups of plants which the inhabit- 
ra 


amt of the Alps eall courtils, and which spring 


erence % Wirth in a similar manner out of the glacicrs of 
nes hare # serpy, 


tion ; 2 


=: la the blue distance, the mountain range of Cu- 


mavami spreads itself before our eyes, a long ridge, 


5G -Bvhich ends in a blunted peak. This peak, whose 
, re 204 hdian nanie is Calitamini, we saw, at sun-set, 





sowing as though in a ruddy fire. This appear- 
mce recurred daily. No one has yet reached this 
mountain. Perhaps it consists of talc, or shining 
ilite, which, reflecting the rays of the sun, causes 
lais'splendid appearance. 

” [Yo be continued.) 
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ty 
ng We have been favoured with a private view of the 
the Am#-Baguisite and masterly print of his present Majesty, 
















mul “l_ by Finden, after a painting by Sir Thomas 
other fikesarrence ; and we have no hesitation in pronouncing 
this ki Peto be among the chef denvres of English art. On 
of island painting, Sir Thomas had elaborated all his skill ; 


+e fe, When we say that fnll justice has been done to 
the 1 "by Mr. Finden’s graver, we say no more than 
bmer tt trath desiiands of us. The first personage in the 
mains ny has resented by the first artists in 
pore pe several $ that that kingdom can produce ; 
westera. Pad these have’each acquitted themselves in a manner 
ly of the illustrious subject, as well as of their 
reputations. ..s the Orientals express themselves, 
can we say more ?* 
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THE TWO BOWMEN, 


(From the French of Victor Hugo.) 





*Twas that moment of woe when so dark is the night 
That we fear at each footstep to call up a sprite, 
Rushing hot and in wrath from the banquet of Hell; 
When the pilgrim can scarcely remember a prayer, 
As he hastens to traverse the wild forest lair ; 
When the thought but in whispers we tell— 


Two bowmen were crossing the depth of the vale, 
Where that lone tower shakes to the sob of the gale, 
Which, when monarchs in Palestine poured out their 
blood, 
Was upreared in three nights, as the legends have said, 
By a hermit who lifted the rocks from their bed 
With nought save the sign of the rood. 


The twain little recked of the saints or theirire, 
And in shade of the ruin they lighted a fire, 

And roasted their venison, but said not a grace ; 
They threw by their bugles when supper was done, 
And gaily sat down on the hermit of stone, 

Which had fallen to the sod on its face. 


Yet the glare they had raised, as it fitfully flew 
Over turret and glen, was unearthly and blue ; 

From the nests of the owls came a sad, thrilling sound, 
And the flame seemed to waver and shrink with affright, 
When the bats, that in revels of witches delight, 

On their broad, crooked wings flitted round. 


Of the bowmen the elder exclaimed to the other, 
* Do you wear the hair-shirt, and keep fast, holy bro- 
ther ?” 
And blithe was their laugh at the blasphemous mock ; 
But answering langhter came scornful and loud, 
They knew not if rather from cavern or cloud, 
And they said, ‘ "Tis the echoing rock.’ 


Then ghastly and pale on the crest of the steep, 
A light seemed to glitter, and circle, and sweep, 

But nought conld the hearts of the howmen appal ; 
They heaped on the embers more branches of oak, 
And said, ‘ It was one of three flashes which broke 

On the waves of yon cataract’s fall.’ 


But this echo,—in terror let every one thrill,— 
It was Satan who laughed from the crags of thg hill ; 
And the flame on the precipice winding along, 
Was the radiance of hell that round Lucifer glows, 
The sulphurous light that the Evil One throws 
On the dreams, the avengers of wrong. 


Next morn on the ashes that whitened the sod 
Was the mark where the cloven-hoofed wanderer had 
trod ; 

And, though silent and lone was the valley till eve, 
Yet at midnight a flame by a herdsman was seen, 
Which burned where the fire of the bowmen had been, 

And low on the earth seemed to cleave. 


And, as soon as its ghastly and menacing blaze 
Was winding and flashing in mystical maze, 

By yells of wild laughter the peasant was scared ; 
But nor wizard nor demon appeared in the gleam, 
And it well to a mortal might marvellous seem, 

That the dell thus resounded and glared. 


From that hour on each night over forest and wold, 
That terrible sorcery sparkled and rolled ; 

From the nests of the owls came a sad thrilling sound ; 
And the flame seemed to waver and shrink with affright, 
When the bats, that in revels of witches delight, 

On their broad, crooked wings flitted round. 


Yes, children, give ear! till the dawn of the day, 

Nought on earth could extinguish that horrible ray : 
If by rain-flood, and tempest the darkness was riven, 

The laughter broke louder than thunder or gale, 

And the radiance leaped up from the dust of the vale, 
And mixed with the lightning of heaven. 


But at last, mid the storm, and the fire, and the howl, 
The statue arose in its mantle and cowl, 

And holding a crosslet, three paces it strode ; 
It stretched out those arms hewn in granite of old, 
And opening its lips, though of ponderous mould, 

It invoked the assistance of God. 


Then straightway the flame and the laughter were gone, 
And at morning two corpses were found on that stone, 
From the might of whose presence the demon had 
fled : 
When the lord of the manor had seen them interred, 
Three deniers of Paris his bounty conferred 
To establish a mass for the dead. 





ee nt Tee 4 
SONNETS TO A LADY, 


I. 

Tue purple mountains, and the mighty sea, 

Grey with the storms of unreco time,— 
And all that lives of glorious and sublime 

Tn the far regions that gave birth to thee— 

The pine-wood vast and dim, the breezes free, 
The hardy blessings of that famous clime 
Whose grandam tales are wisdom, and the prime 

Of earthly names its undecaying fee ; 

Dost thou not sigh for these in this strange land, 
While round thee swells the city’s various roar, 

And feet that know not Scotland’s heath or strand 
Are hurrying past thee ?—To its honour’d shore 

Still cling in heart, for oh! its meanest sand 
Is holier far than India’s jewell'd ore. 


Il. 


Ci1NG to the sacred soil where died thy sires— 
It is thy home and hope: for me, who Claim 
An equal birthright in those shores of fame, 
An exile’s grave my drearier fate requires. 
But, lady! while to thee my gaze aspires, ; 
I see in that fair face, where cause for shame, 
Since first thou dawned’st on the world, ne’ercame, 
The spirit of the land my soul desires. 
For all kind thoughts, and truth serenely bold, 
Sit throned in beauty on thy smiling brow, 
And that strong faith and trust, which dyed of old 
Those hills with martyr’s blood, are round thee now; 
E’en as she reigns amid her mountain-hold, 
The living genius of my country—Thou ! 





MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY OF 
LONDON. 


Tuesday, December 9th, 1828. 
Tur Right Honourable the Earl Stanhope, F.R.S., 


Vice-President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been read and 
confirmed, the following and other donations were an- 
nounced as having been received since the same: ‘A 
collection of 332 dried specimens of officinal plants in- 
digenous to Tuscany, arranged according to the Lin- 
newan System, by Lambert Frescobaldi, of Florence, and 
presented by his Imperial and Royal Highness the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany.’ ‘ Specimens of the leaves, 
flowers, powder, and extract of the guaco, a plant 
known in the West Indies as a remedy for, and even 
preventive against the bite of venomous serpents, with 
several other medicinal plants indigenous to Cuba, 
collected by Senor Emiglio Maldonado, President of 
the Patriotic Society of Saint Jago de Cuba, and now 
presented by John Hardy, jun., Esq.’ * Alpinus de 
Plantis Exoticis ;’ Maton’s edition of Pultney's ‘ Life 
and Writings of Linneus ;’ ‘ The Transactions of the 
Academy of Sciences of Upsal ;* Gmelin’s ‘ Treatise on 
Fuci ;* ‘The Flora Frisica;’ Lavoisier’s ‘Treatise on 
Chemistry, and Botanical Observations for the years 
1777 and 1778,” by F. K. Medikus, all presented by Sir 
James M‘Grigor, M.D., F.R.S., President ; ‘ Treatise 
on Endosmose and Exosmose,’ by Dr. Dutrochet, pre- 
sented by the author, &c. 

Thomas Horsfield, M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., &c., John 
C. Foudrimer, Esq., Isaac Clarke, Esq., John Hardy, 
jun., Esq., and William Church, Esq., were elected 
Fellows. 

John Capel, Esq., M.P., Titus Berry, Esq., George 
Gibbs, Esq., John C. Foudrinier, Esq., and John 
Hardy, jun., Esq., were respectively admitted Fellows. 

Signor Beltrami was admitted as a Corresponding 
Member. 

A paper was read, entitled ‘ General Observations on 
the utility of Botany in Medicine, and on the best 
modes to be adopted to discover the medicinal proper. 
ties of plants,” by M. Grateloup, M.D., Corresponding 
Member of the Society. 

This subject, which will not admit of condensation, 
was treated in a most luminovs manner by the author ; 
and the paper will most probably appear in the forth- 
coming number of the transactions of the Society. 

The Vice-President announced, that the Anniversary 
Meeting, for the election of a council and officers for 
the year ensuing, would be holden on Friday the 
day of January, 1829. 

Some other routine business having been disposed © 
of, the Meeting adjourned over to Tuesday the 27th 
day of January, 1829. 
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LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK. 





A Sunday Book, consisting of Moral Discourses for Young 
Persons, 2 yols. }8mo., 9s. 
Lizars’ Anatomical Plates, folio, coloured, 12i. 12s. 


, plain, 7!. 7s. 

Whittingham’s French Classics, Volume 13, containing Guil. 
Tell, et Elizzer, et Nepthali, 3s. 

Merry ‘hts for Merry Moments, 5s. 

Willo¢k on Poor Laws, 8vo., 183. , 

Majendie’s Physiology, by Dr. E. Milligan, 3d edition, 8vo., 
1k ts. 

History of Bullanabee and Clinkataboo, 1 vol., 18s. 

e Disowned, by the Author of Pelham, 2d edition, 3 vols. 

Syo.,' 11, Lis. 6d. 


Memoirs sur I*Imperatrice Josephine, tom. 2, 8s. 
Robinson’s Rural Architecture, 3d edition, 3/. 3s. 
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: Therm. | Barom. ‘ Prevailing 
E % a.m. P.m.jat Noon.| Winds. | Weather| © Cyoua, 
be 4 30, 22 8. W. Foggy. Cirrostratus 

Fi 48 1474 | 30. 01 | Ditto. | Moist. | Ditto. 
§ : 493 '50 | 29. 62 | Ditto. |PairCi.} Ditto. 
3% 55 [49 | 29. 15 | Ditto. | Rain. Cum. 
$5 . 19145 |49 | 29. 48 [W.N.W.,) Pair Cl. |Cirrostratus 

bes 51 (528 | 29.72} W. Ditto. Ditto. 
5 un. 21/52 (544 | 22. 85 | W.S.N.} Ditto Ditto. 





Nights erally rainy. Very stormy S.W. wind on the 
morning OF rhurstay and Saturday. 
Highest temperature at noon, 543°. 





Astr Observati 
The Sun entered Capricorn on Sunday, (shortest day,) at 7h. 


are. 
’s geocentric longitude on Sunday, 14° 55/ in Pisces. 
. Satarn’s ditto ditto 3° 11’ in Leo. 
Sun’s ditto ditto 209° 41’ in Sagittar. 
Length of day on Sunday, 7h 44min. Decreased, 8h. 50’. 
Sun.’s hor. motion on Sunday, 2/32’ plus. Logarithmic 
num. of distance, 9.99253. 


‘'. PUBLICATIONS ESTABLISHED BY 
MR. BUCKINGHAM. 


HE SPHYNX, Weekly Political Journal, 

tice 10d., published every Saturday Evening, contains 

gen 24 columns of Original Articles on the leading Poli- 
tical and General Topics of the Day, 18 columns of the News 
of the Week, carefully condensed and arranged under their 
ive heads, omitting nothing of interest or importance, 

‘six columns of Advertisements. Three complete Volumes 

of ‘‘Tws Sraynxx’ are now before the world ; and these invite 
investigation and comparison with any existing Weekly 
Rowen for originality, independence, purity, variety, and 
tion, 


‘THE ORIENTAL HERALD, Monthly Political and Literary 
Journal,-—dlevoted chiefly to considerations connected with 
the on, improvement, and happiness of our Indian 

pire, and the best means-of making our government of 
istant country productive of wealth to England, and 
ben to ‘India itself,—is published on the first of every 
month, forming an 8vo Number of 200 pages, price 5s. 
Twenty Volumes of this Work, which are now completed, and 
which contain more matter than either the Edinburgh or 
Quarterly Review, give Tur Oaiegnrar Herasp a claim 
tobe characterised as the only existing Periodical from which 
is to be obtained both copious and accurate information on 
the great subject of our Commerce with the Eastern World, 
and-all that is likely to be valuable and interesting in the 
a ——, disctssions Parliament, on the renewal or 
gholition the East India Company’s Chartered Monopoly. 

THE ATHENZUM, Weekly Literary Chronicle, price 8d., 
published every Wednesday morning, contains 48 columns, 
which are devoted exclasively to subjects connected with Lite- 
raturé, Science, and the Arts, Politics forming no portion of 
its contents, and is the largest Weekly Literary Journal ever 
fssued from the English press. Tux Atnenatum has now been 
established one twelvemonth. During that time, its Con- 
ductors have endeavoured to fulfil all the pledges which they 
made to the Public at its commencement. In their reviews, 
they have furnished carly and careful accounts of every im- 

t work which has appeared ; in their shorter notices, they 
ve given an honest opinion on those minor publications which 
often escape the attention of the reviewer ; in their criticisms on 
the Fine Arts, they have endeavoured to show knowledge with- 
out cant or prejudice; in their original papers, (of which a 
greater number are to be found in Tus Ararn«#em than in 
any other Weekly Periocical,) they have endeavoured to secure 
variety in the subjects, by mixing articles of temporary with ar- 
ticles of permanent interest, and varicty in the style by enlisting 
a large bedy of efficicnt contributors. To further these ends, 
they have formed a coalition with two papers; one of which 
was devoted to the interests of science, and the other nearly 
the oldest literary paper in London. By combining what 
seemed valuable inthe plan of both these papers with their 
own, they have been abic, without changing any of the origi- 
nal characteristics of Tax ATugN 0M, to avail themselves of 
the beneffts which are derived from time and experience. These 
are their literary pretensions. Whether they have exhibited the 
bighier merits,—of strict impartiality in ther judgments,—of 
freedom from all political and personal bias, and ot unvarying 
attachment to the cause of nrorality and religion,—they would 
rather should be determined by an appeal to thcirJournal than 
by any boasting of theirs. In these qualities their Journal 
cortinue absolutely hanged : in ali othcr respects, they 
trust that every weck will make it more deserving of the pub. 
lic patronage, which it has already so largely enjoyed. 

» Asa new Volume of will commence with the Ist of 
January, 1829, individuals intending to become Subscribers 
to either, from that period, are requested to give immediate 
érders to the Publisher, or to the Newsmen or Booksellers by 
whom are usually supplied. 

Ww. er, Publisher, 4, Wellington-street, Strand. 
London, Dec, 22, 1828. 











Just Published, in 1 vol., post 8vo., price 10s. 6d. boards, 
ALES AND CONFESSIONS. 
By Leircn Rircaiz, Esq. 

‘ Though modest in its title and pretensions, this volume is 
one of the most extraordinary works of fiction that has for 
many years issued from the press.’—Weekly Review. 

Smith, Elder and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





SACRED POEM. 
This day is published, in 8vo., price 3s. 6d., 
QAvl AT ENDOR; a Dramatic Sketch. By 
the Rev. Epwarp Smepixy, A.M. 
London : Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 





This day is published, in one volume 8vo., illustrated with a 
Frontispiece, drawn and engraved by John Martin, price 0s. 


boards, 
A NEW-YEAR’S EVE, and OTHER POEMS. 
By Beranarp BARTON. 
Printed for J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 





Just published, price 4s. in boards, 


& HRISTMAS. By Epwarp Moxon. 


* My vexed spirit blamed 
That austere race, who, mindless of the glee 
Of good old festival, coldly forbade 
The observance which of mortal iife relieves 
The languid sameness, seeming, too, to bring 
Sanction from hoar antiquity and years 
Long past.’ C. Lroyp. 
Hurst, Chance, and Co., 65, St. Paul’s Charch-yard. 








Hadsomely printed in 1 vol. duodecimo; and dedicated, by 
permission, to the Right Hon. Earl Talbot. Price 8s. 6d. 
ERMAN POETICAL ANTHOLOGY, con- 
taining selections from 119 Poets, with Notes, for the use 
ofstudents; preceded by an Historical Sketch of German Poetry, 
a list of the most distinguished writers, and short critical no- 
tices of the authors selected, intended to assist the lovers of 
German literature in the choice of poetical works. By A. 
BEeRNnays. 

Printed for the Editor, $3, East-street, Lamb’s Conduit- 
street ; and to be had of Messrs. Treuttel, and Co., Sqho-square; 
and ali other Foreign and English Booksellers in the United 
Kingdom. 





SCHOOL BOOK FROM THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 
This Day is published, price 10s. 6d. bound, with numerous 
Engravings, in one large volume, 12mo. 


EADINGS EN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 

or a DispRty of the Wonders of Nature; for the use of 

Schools. Extracted exclusively from the Transactions of the 

Royal Society of London ; and containing every Paper of Po- 

pular Interest and General Instruction, published by the Royal 

Society, from its commencement in 1665, to the present time. 

Dedicated ,to the President, Council, and Fellows; and to the 
Schoolmasters and Governesses of the United Kingdom. 

By the Rey. C. C. CLARKE, 
Author of £ The Wonders of the World, and the Wonders of 
‘the Heavens.’ 

A volume of legitimate and high authority like the present, 
the writers of which are the first names in science and litera- 
ture in the two last centuries, cannot fail to recommend itself 
as a superior and universal School Beck. Its sonrces are @ 
guarantec that it contains nothing spurions or doubtful ; and 
the Editor has made his selections with due regard to its pur- 
pose as a book of general education and popular instruction. 
Of course one of the ultcrior objects of the Royal Society rust 
have beea the assembling of materials for the production of 
such a volume; and Instructors of Youth will doubtless hail 
it as a treasury of important and necessary knowledge. 

Printed for the Proprietors, and sold by all Booksellers. 


QS DNEY.—NOW OPEN, at the PANO- 
KJ RAMA, Leicester-square, a VIEW of the CAPITAL of 
NEW SOUTH WALES, with an extensive View of the Har- 
beur of Port Jackson, Botatiy Bay, the beautiful surrounding 
Country, tie Blue Mountains, &c. . The View of Genoa con- 
tinues open. Views of the Battle of Navarin and Paris are 
open at the Panorama, Strand. 


HE WHOLE-LENGTH PORTRAIT OF 

HIS MAJESTY, from the Originai Picture, by Sir Tho- 

mas Lawrence, P.R.A., in the possession of the Marchioness 
of Conyngham, engraved in line by Mr. Willian Finden. 

It is respectfully announced, that the above splendid Print 
from the whole-length Portrait of his Majesty, King George 
the Fourth, is now completed; and that a finished Proof hay- 
ing been submitted to the King’s inspection, by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, the _pubdlication of it has reccived his Majesty’s 
gracious sanction. From the great care requisite in the 
printing, which will not admit of the least hurry, a few weeks 
niust clapse before the Prints can be ready for delivery ; but 
Subscribers are assured, that no wnnecessary delay whatever 
shall take place, and that the Proofs will be previously deli- 
vered in their respective order, as scon as they can be 
printed. 

The size of the Plate is eighteen inches broad by twenty- 
seVen high. Price of Prints, 3/. 3s.; Proofs on French Paper, 
5t. 5s, ; on India Paper, 7/. 7s. ; before the letters, 102. 10s. 

In consequence of thegreat excellence of this Engraving, 
as well in correct likeness as in power of execution, it is ex- 
pected that Proofs and good Impressions will become scarce 
immediately, on its publication. .The Publishers, therefore, 
request that those of the Nobility and Gentry desirous of pos- 
sessing this Portrait of their-Sovercigu will be so kind as to 
make immediate application, in order to ensure early im- 
pressions. 

London : Published by the Proprietors, Moon, Boys, and 
Grayes, Printsellers to the King, 6, Pall-Mall, 
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Just}Published, 
DCOCK’S ENGINEER’S POCKET-BOOK. 
A. Dedicated, by permission, to Henry Mandsley, Esq 
Price 8s. 4 
ADCOCK’S COMMERCIAL POCKET-BOOK, Dedicated, by 
permission, to Alexander Baring, Esq.,M.P. Price 10s. 
ADCOCK’S GENERAL POCKET-BOOK, Price 5s. 
ADCOCK’S MECHANIC’S POCKET-BOOK, Price 5¢, 
ADCOCK’S ARCHITECT'S POCKET-BOOK. Price gs, 
ADCOCK’S BUILDER’S POCKET-BOOK. Price 6s. 
ADCOCK’S GENTLEMAN’S POCKET-BOOK. Price gy, 
ADCOCK’S SPORTSMAN’S POCKET-BOOK, Price 6g. 
Three Pocket Books contain much valuable and nove} in. 
formation, adapted to the several Classes for whom they are 
intended. 





On the ist of January will be published, by R. Ac kerman 
Strand, London, No. I. of 
EPOSITORY OF FASHIONS; to be con. 


tinued monthly, price 2s., containing four elegant co 
loured Engravings, two English and two French F; "4 
with full description to each Plate, and general observations on 
the most fashionable Female Costumes of Paris. By a Lady on 
the spot. 

Orders are requested through all the respectable Booksellers 
in town and country. Advertisements and stitching-bills ag 
usual, on moderate terms. 

A very small portion only af ‘ The FORGET ME NOT,’ can 
still be had at 96, Strand ; but itis fairly presumed thatlong be- 
fore New Year’s Day not a copy will be left. In formery. 
many were disappointed by applying too late. Some of the 
scarce volumes sell now at two guineas and upwards, 

About the 20th of December will be published, 

BIBLE HISTORIES, illustrated with fifty-two line Engray- 
ings, and nearly two hundred pages of Letter-press. Price 19s, 
boards; 148. bound in silk. 


MUSICAL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


oe elegant and popular work, ‘ THALIA,’ 

tastefully bound in a volume, will be found a most.ac- 
ceptable and useful Present, cither to the learner or the accom- 
plished practitioner of the Guitar. It consists (together with 
some Original Compositions) of a choice Collection of the most 
favourite Pieces, Instrumental and Vocal, selected from the 
works of Giuliani, Carulli, Diabelli, Sor, and other eminent 
Composers. The whole arranged and fingered by C. Evuxr- 
sTIEN. Price 1. 1s, The above work may also be had in Single 
Numbers (of which there are twelve) at 2s. each ; orthe Sett 
unbound, 18s. The reader, for high commendations of this 
work, is respectfully referred to ‘ The Literary Gazette’ of the 
29th March, ‘ The Harmonicon’ of June and July, ‘ The Weekly 
Times’ of June 29, ‘ The Athenzeum,’ &c. 

Published by R. and W. Davis, Musical Instrument Makérs 
to his Majesty, 31, Coventry-street, Haymarket, where an ex- 
tensive assortment of Guitars, manufactured by them ona 
highly approved principle, may always be found. 

*,* Very superior Italian Strings for the Harp, Violin, Vie- 
loncello, Guitar, &c. Prices most moderate, 


WV OCHA and COLONIAL COFFEE-WARE- 
LY HOUSE, 42, Ory Bonp-stReet, four doors from 
Piccadilly. —_SAMUEL.ANDREWS, (late Long, Youens and 
Co,,) solicits an inspection to his present Stock of 

EAS AND COFFEES. 
Strong Rough Congou . . 
Fine Souchong ° ° ° 








5s. to 5s. 6d. 
- 68. 4d, to 7s. 0d. 


Good Green, from . . e ° ° 45. 10d. to 6s, 
Hysonkind . . e e ° % ‘ 7s. 6d. 
Fine Hyson . a 8s. 6d. to 108, 


COFFEE ROASTED BEVERY DAY. 

Jamaica e P ° ° ° . 1s. 2d, to Is, 84. 

Very Superior herbice . . ° ° ° ° 2s. 
Mocha; or Turkey . . P ° . e ‘ 

Raw Coffee One-fifth less than Roasted. 

Chocolate and Cocoa Paste, of the finest quality, 1s. 9d. per 


pot. 
Cocoa and Chocolate—Refined Sugars—Teas packed in lead, 
and sent free within five miles. Dealers liberally treated, 


ee G.—Mr. Hammond begs leave 
; to inform the public, that he has been appointed by 
Messrs. Clarke and Ray to act upon their system for the re- 
moval of impediments of speech, at 6, Little Warner-street, 
Cold Bath-square. The system discovered by Mr. Clarke, (to 
practice which Mr. H. is fully authorised and qualified) is 
fqaunded upen unerring Anatomical and Physiological pris- 
ciples, and has been sustained by the most decisive proofs of 
practical utility. Among other testimonials in Mr. Ham- 
mond’s possession, respecting its efficacy, is a certificate, from 
Granville Sharp Pattison, Esq., Professor of Anatomy, &c. in 
the new London University; Dr. Jas. Johnson, Editor of the 
Medico Chiruiyical Review, and Physician to the Duke of 
Ciarence ; Benj. C. Brodie, Esq., Surgeon to his Majesty; and 
Bransby B. Cooper, Esq., Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital. 

high respectability of these gentlemen is a guarantee to the 
public, that the system is perfectly adequate to accomplish the 
object it proposes ; and so invariable is its success, that no 
compensation will be required uutil the recovery be effected. 
For further particulars, apply between the hours of tenend 
three, at No. 6, Little Warner-strect, Cold Bath-square, where 
all letters, post paid, addressed to Mr. Hammond, will 
attended to. 
























ADVERTISEMENT.—Of the numerous ‘ Annuals’ which 
grace the literature and the arts of the year, we take 
the liberty of expressing a preference for ‘ ‘ 
which is edited by Hood, the well-known author of 
* Whims and Oddities,’ and is contributed to by n 
all the poets of the age, from Sir Walter Scott to 
Clare ; it is also illustrated with fifteen splendid line 
gravings, by first rate-artists and engravers. Pu 
by W. Marshall, 1, Holborn Bars. 
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London: Printed and Published every Wednesday mor 
by Witniam Lewexr, at the’ Office,-147, Strand, 
Somerset House, 
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